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THE WEEK. 


Mr. Batrour’s unexpected allusion to Macedonia 
in his Albert Hall speech was in somewhat better taste 
than his earlier references, though its conclusion 
Was as impotent and unpromising as Lord Lans- 
downe’s. But, after all, it was a decent tribute 
to the pairiful interest which this subject still excites 
that he should have referred to it at all. His 
main point was characteristic. He complains that the 
insurgents are ‘‘ Extremists,” and declares with a 
quaint touch of political prudery that he does not pro- 
pose to ‘‘play into their hands.” Even Mr. Balfour 
might find it difficult to maintain an air of philosophic 
detachment in an environment of periodic massacre 
and daily outrage. But, oddly enough, the programme 
of these ‘‘ Extremists” is precisely the programme of 
Mr. Balfour’s own Foreign Secretary. Sarafof and 
Lord Lansdowne are agreed in demanding the ap- 
pointment of a European Governor independent of the 
Porte. The only difference is that the Macedonians are 
in earnest. 





MEANTIME there is no decisive news from the spot. 
We are informed from Vienna that the staff of 
the new gendarmerie has completed its inspection 
of the three vilayets, but the officers have not yet 
gone to their posts in the interior. What the 
‘*inspection” amounted to may be gleaned from a 
private letter from Monastir, which remarks causti- 
cally that General de Giorgis came up from Salonica 
for one day only, and duly ‘‘assured himself that 
the police wear white gloves.” Much also is made 
in Vienna of the fact that the insurgents amnestied 
under the Turco-Bulgarian Convention are actually 
beginning to return from exile. Another private letter 
from a lady resident in Salonica supplies a useful gloss 
to this news. She talked to some of these returning 
exiles. They told her that they had considered them- 
selves as dead; the life that has now been restored to 
them they regard as a sort of “extra life,” which they 
are bound to devote to the cause of freedom. In other 
words, what has happened after every previous amnesty 
will happen again. The returned exile, rescued by 
some foreign Power from the terrors of a Turkish 
gaol, feels no sort of gratitude to the Sultan. In 
short, everything still points to the probability of a 
further outbreak, unless, indeed, Russia should succeed 
in working on the latent Slavophil instincts of the 
insurgents and in persuading them to wait until her 
hands are free. iG pall 

Mr. BropRick announced on Thursday that the 
Thibet mission will proceed to Lhasa unless the Dalai 
Lama agrees to negotiate beforehand. It is worth while 
to set out, as is done by the Dazly News and the Morning 
Leader the various stages in the process of this surren- 
der. On September 20 Lord Curzon was told that the 
proposal to advance far in Thibet was regarded 
with great misgiving by the Government. On Nov- 
vember 6 Gyantse was declared to be the utmost 
limit of the advance. On April 13 Mr. Balfour 
said he could not imagine a contingency which would 
compel the Government to abandon the policy which 
had been so clearly expressed in the dispatch of 
November 6. In the same speech he said to be 
obliged to use force was, in his opinion, ‘‘ one of the 


greatest misfortunes that could possibly happen 
to the India Government and to this country.” 
The end of all these protestations and declarations is 
just what everyone who has followed the adventures of 
other Ministerialist formulas might expect. We have 
used force ; we have destroyed a great many innocent 
lives ; we are not a whit nearer our object ; and we are 
making straight for Lhasa, and doing just what the 
Government vowed would never happen. Meanwhile 
the House of Commons is unable to discuss a policy 
which, on the Prime Minister’s showing, is one of the 
greatest misfortunes that could happen to this country, 
because there is a blocking motion on the paper. This 
policy of doing what Mr. Balfour could not conceive that 
we should have to do is interminable. There is nothing 
to show that repeated massacres will make the 
Thibetans more cordial neighbours, and their elusive 
tactics may be prolonged indefinitely. The very day 
Mr. Brodrick announced his capitulation to a policy he 
thought unwise Lord Percy announced that our Somali- 
land adventures—not yet, we fear, concluded—had cost 
nearly two millions and a half. The New Age Press 
has published a useful resume of these fatuous trans- 
actions by Mr. Fox Bourne. 

Mr. LyTTELTON announced on Thursday that the 
convention with the Chinese Government regarding 
the importation of Chinese labour was to be signed 
yesterday. The day before Mr. Lyttelton gave Major 
Seely some figures of the mortality of the Rand, but4s 
the Daily News shows from the statistics of the Wit- 
watersrand Native Labour Association the official 
figures are very misleading. Mr. Lyttelton said that 
the average in the earlier months of last year was at 
the rate of 57 per 1,000, a figure which rose during 
the whole year and up to April last to 66, 
If the figures given by the Witwatersrand Association 
are accurate the average for the twelve months was 
79°80 per 1,000, 67°76 during the first six months, and 
88°88 during the last six months. It is to this factory 
of deadly disease that we are to bring the captive 
Chinaman, and to bring him with the plague already 
at work at the port of embarkation. e are glad, by 
the way, to see that the Zzberal Magazine has pub- 
lished a most useful tabular statement by Mr. 
Mackarness of the provisions of the Transvaal ordinance 
as compared with those of other colonial ordinances. 
Mr. Chamberlain referred on Thursday to Chinese 
labour without much enthusiasm. He said it was 
impossible to interfere with the wishes of South Africa. 
He knows well enough that the Transvaal is not 
allowed by Lord Milner to express its opinion and 
that South Africa is decisively hostile to Chinese 
labour. He also said that it would not dis- 
place British labour. ‘It is only a question of 
allowing coloured people to do the work which white 
men will not do and of thereby providing an oppor- 
tunity to skilled and highly-paid labour which white 
men may and will perform.” The right answer to this 
is, of course, to be found in the letter read by Mr. Cress- 
well. We think the Liberal leaders have been dis- 
tinctly remiss about this letter. If Mr. Chamberlain 
had been one of them he would have dinned that 
sentence about averting a white labour Government 
into the ears of the country at every meeting. 

Tue Licensing Bill was read a second time on 
Wednesday by a majority of 157. The Government 
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were, of course, exultant at the size of their majority. 
But they must be well aware of the difficulties that lie 
in wait for them. The Education Bill of 1896 was 
read a second time by a majority of 265, and yet less 
than two months later it was withdrawn. Of the 
Unionists who voted for the second reading of the 
Licensing Bill several, including Mr. Henry Hobhouse, 
said they regarded a time limit as indispensable. The 
Government’s own declarations on the question of a 
time limit have been characteristic and conflicting. 
Mr. Lyttelton began by describing a time limit 
as contrary to the whole scheme of the bill. Next 
day Mr. Carson suggested that they should see 
in Committee whether a time limit could be framed in 
accordance with the scheme of the bill. Later in the 
evening Mr. Akers-Douglas spoke strongly against a 
time limit, and on Wednesday Mr. Balfour explained 
that it was quite true that a time limit was not ‘‘ very 
congruous to the scheme of the bill,” but that it was 
quite true that it was a Committee rather than a second- 
reading point, and that he himself did not think that 
any cause he had at heart would gain by it. The last 
dictum we are quite prepared to accept. The real 
fight will come in Committee, and several pages 
of amendments are alreacy printed dealing mostly with 
the time limit. This, however, is not the only point 
at which the attack may be successful. A strong 
minority of Conservatives disapproves of the interference 
with the existing discretion of brewster sessions. A 
county authority cannot effectually supervise even the 
elementary schools of so large an area, and to entrust 
it with the control of licensed houses, which may be 
five or ten times as numerous and open for three or 
four times as long, is either to abandon con- 
trol entirely or to transfer it to the police con- 
stable. We shall print next week an article on sug- 
gested amendments by a Clerk to the Licensing 
Justices, whose first article we printed a fortnight ago. 





THE annual meeting of the Council of the National 
Liberal Federation, which took place at the Midland 
Hall, at Manchester, on Thursday, was flushed with 
elation at the certain prospect of approaching victory. 
Mr. Birrell, the President, had only the agreeable task 
of expressing that elation and the universal contempt 
for the present Government with all the wit and 
eloquence at his command. He had no need to display 
the pathetic dexterity of the Prime Minister, who, in his 
annual address to the Primrose League, showed all his 
skill in avoiding all the topics about which his audience 
wished to hear him speak. The contrast between 
these two meetings is significant of the contrast 
between the parties which they represented. At the 
one it was assumed that the Government's only policy 
is to remain in power, and that any adherence to 
any principle whatever will immediately wreck that 
policy. Hence the chief aim of the speakers was to 
say as little as possible. At the meeting of the 
Liberal Federations there were no reserves between 
the speakers and their audience. The declara- 
tions of policy were confident and precise and were 
unanimously approved. Mr. Balfour at the Albert Hall 
left Protection severely alone. His chairman had told 
him it was better to be ina fog than a bog. Mr. Balfour 
thought the opposition to Chinese labour the most dis- 
creditable thing that had happened in his lifetime. 
He has to concentrate in party warfare all the 
passion other men feel for causes. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech was awaited with more curiosity. It was less 
militant and uproarious than the speeches of his great 
campaign. Not that it was unduly pessimistic, for 
Mr. Chamberlain thinks the by-elections show that 
Protection would win on a referendum. 

Tue Manchester Guardian published on Saturday 
a very interesting article by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt on the 
Anglo-French Agreement. Mr. Blunt discusses the 


effect of that Agreement on the interests of Egypt and 
the view the Egyptian takes of it. These aspects have 
been rather neglected in the general discussion of this 
important matter, and there is, of course, no one 
whose opinion is better worth having than Mr. Blunt’s. 
The Agreement, he argues, is watched rather uneasily 
by the Egyptian, and, as he thinks, with good reason. 
For, by giving the English Administration a free 
hand in finance, the Agreement exposes Egypt to 
all the risks of speculative extravagance. Mr. Blunt 
points out two elements of danger. One is that 
Egypt may be bled for the Soudan. The other that 
Lord Cromer’s rule cannot last eternally. Under Lord 
Cromer there has been thrift and common sense. What 
would happen if he were succeeded by a different type 
of official? Unfortunately we seem as far as ever from 
the fulfilment of our promise—now twenty-one years 
old—to ‘develop prudently the political institutions of 
Egypt,” while the whole spirit of our own institutions 
seems to make it less and less likely that we shall 
produce men of the temper of Lord Cromer. 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
a written answer to Mr. Toulmin, M.P., showing the 
yield of direct and indirect taxes in the year 1903 4. 
The sums shown were £ 62,862,000 direct and 
£64, 233,000 indirect, or 49°4 and 50°6 respectively. An 
examination of the chief heads of revenue in the classi- 
fication adopted shows how misleading this statement 
must be. First, by defect, for the coal duty is omitted 
altogether ; and though there may be some question as 
to its incidence, it ought to be shown among the con- 
tributories to indirect revenue. Still more unfortunate 
and significant just now is the inclusion of a// the 
licence duties among direct taxes. When examined 
only about a fourth of the product of licences can be 
said to rest upon the payers of the duty. Much the 
same thing is true of some stamp duties, such as those 
on patent medicines, on playing cards, and on some 
certificates, &c. Allowing for these transfers from 
direct to indirect, and adding the coal duty to the latter, 
we get the following result for 1903-4: 

















Revenue. Direct. Indirect. 
Official reply ... £,62,862,000 £64,233,000 
Less Licences transferred ... — 3,716,000 + 3,716,000 
Stamps - ws = 7§0,000 + 759,000 
Add Coal duty —-- 2,000,000 
— £4,466,000 + £6,466,000 
Amount in 1903-4 of £58,396,000 470,699,000 


This result shows 45°3 of direct and 54°7 of indirect 
taxation in 1903-4, and is probably much nearer the 
truth than the official reply. 


Tue second ballots in the French municipal elec- 
tions took place last Sunday, and the Minister of the 
Interior subsequently issued a brief return in which he 
claimed that out of 379 chief towns 260 had returned 
‘* Ministerial councils” as compared with 230 five years 
ago. These figures have, however, since been sub- 
jected to a good deal of analytical criticism by the 
moderate Republican journals, and it is evident that 
they take too much for granted by proceeding too 
much on the assumption that a Republican victory is a 
victory for the Ministerial d/oc which, of course, is 
very far from being the case. The Radical-Socialists, 
whose combination is the driving power of the Ministry, 
lost Lille and Bordeaux to the moderate Republicans and 
failed to capture Marseilles ; although in Paris, as we 
anticipated, they have regained control. It is quite clear 
that the Nationalists have suffered a débac/e, but it is 
not all clear that the Ministerialists have achieved a 
triumph. Indeed, M. Lanessan, one of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s old Ministers, in a somewhat gloomy article 
in the Szécle of May 10, affirms that France is evidently 
at the present moment divided into two irreconcileable 
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parties of almost equal voting strength. M. Lanessan 
always writes with restraint and sobriety, and his con- 
clusion that the policy of M. Combes in regard to edu- 
cation has been as great a source of weakness to the 
Republican Party as M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s policy of 
regulation was a source of strength is undoubtedly in 
accordance with the experience of the session. The 
rift between the Extreme Left of Radicals and Socialists 
and the Union democratiqgue representing M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s following has been widening every day. 

Tue Russian secret police rarely allow themselves 
to be discouraged by defeat. It is hardly a year 
since their efforts to obtain the extradition of 
the Socialist refugee Gotz from Italy were foiled 
by an international demonstration, in which the 
sympathy of England, expressed in a manifesto that 
obtained the signatures of Herbert Spencer and George 
Meredith, was of material assistance to the Italians 
who were defending the right of asylum. Gotz was 
saved from Siberia and Italy from an obsequious 
deference to a tyrannical Government. And now the 
turn of France has come. Two Russian refugees, 
MM. Bourtsev and Kratov, expelled but recently from 
Switzerland, are now threatened with expulsion from 
France. The immediate protest of a handful of 
vigilant men, including MM. Jaurés and Presseusé, 
has gained them a respite. M. Combes is now con- 
sidering their case. It is well that the incident should 
be followed abroad. The Russian police is very 
catholic in its activities, and a victory in Italy 
or in France would tempt it to bolder measures 
in our own country. If the present Aliens 
Bill should become law it will be in the 
power of the Russian bureaucracy, relying on the free- 
masonry which obtains among the police of all 
countries, to make our shores very difficult of access 
to the political refugee. If the sentiment which 
honours and protects these victims of lost battles for 
liberty should grow less vigilant in any one of the 
three Liberal countries, there is no security that it will 
survive elsewhere. M. Combes will disappoint many 
whose regard for France is measured by her fidelity to 
freedom if he should oblige the Russian ally by assist- 
ing in the persecution of these exiles. 

Tue Sievier slander case seems to prove that the 
glory has departed from that picturesque resourceful- 
ness which gave so much of its colour and romance to 
the gay life of a past century. It is painful to see a 
lineal descendant of the Barry Lyndons, the Rawdon 
Crawleys, and the Deuceaces reduced to dragging his 
grievances into court and submitting his character to a 
jury as though he came of no sterner stuff than a jilted 
spinster. The abolition of the duel has much to 
answer for. It has robbed the gentleman who “ lives 
by his wits” of his last claim to respectability. Eighty 
years ago Mr. Sievier would have vindicated his 
reputation upon the body of his traducer and 
avoided all this disconcerting publicity. There 
would have been ‘‘a meeting,” and all honour- 
able men would have agreed that the question was 
definitely setiled. A court of law is no place for 
your adventurer. He retires behind some prosaic 
barrister and presents his case upon its abstract merits. 
He throws away those personal advantages which are 
his stock-in-trade, his natural weapons. A man who 
makes his way in society, marries a peer’s daughter, 
and has himself presented at Court by Mr. Sievier’s 
talents and methods must have the qualities of a great 
diplomatist and a first-rate actor. He must have a 
presence, a ‘person, the genius that ‘‘ rebukes,” 
as Cassio would have put it. He must be something 
of an ‘‘overman”—or, in plain words, a bully. Such 
a person must be able to use a brace of pistols with 
skill—or, at least to frighten his antagonist into think- 
ing he cando so. It is part of histrade. But in a 








court of law these arts are obscured and forgotten. It 
is the eclipse of personality and of genius. A really 
great career has come to a pitiful end. 


In these days of the new literature of Ireland when 
we look for something recondite in her plays and 
glamorous in her poetry, we have forgotten Thomas 
Moore. It comes as a surprise that Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn should have chosen his writings as the subject 
of a lecture to the Irish Literary Society. For, by the 
standard of to-day, there is such a sanity about him, 
such an everyday sweetness in the most delicate of his 
dalliance, such a frankness about the mystery of his 
veiled prophet, such a touch of artificiality in his 
passion, altogether something so sage about him, that 
he seems but a very far away cousin of Mr. Yeats 
or Lady Gregory. Yet it was he who in those 
best songs of his, where he is haunted by the eternal 
past and the cadences of his country’s music, first gave 
attractive and appealing form to Irish patriotism. It 
may be said that he was the first who translated Irish 
sentiment into the English tongue, thus drawing atten- 
tion to Irish Nationalist literature and paving the way 
for the more free expression of his successors. Now, 
of course, save for a song here and there sung by some 
lover of simple music, he is untalked of and unread. 
There are always big copies of his works in the libraries 
of old-world people. And children delight in the pic- 
tures they find in what was once a fashionable gift- 
book ; but when the taste outgrows the pictures the 
poet is forgotten. Yet about much of his work there 
is a charm and a spirited pathos. 


Tue most interesting passage in Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s letter to the Zimes about this year’s excava- 
tions in Egypt is the pessimistic paragraph with which 
it closes. The season’s work has been comparatively 
barren. It seemed as if only one site remained unex- 
plored, and now the last temple has seen the sun 
again. It promised richly, for it should have belonged 
to an unknown epoch, but after months of patient 
digging the English experts were driven to conclude 
that the temple of the earlier ages must have been on 
earlier ground. Little was found to reward their 
industry save a series of relics from which was made 
‘*a complete study of the varieties of Romano-Egyptian 
lamps ” and ‘‘an exquisite statuette of the local god 
Hershefi of the finest anatomical execution.” And so 
the letter concludes— 

‘* Year by year it is more difficult to recover any fresh his- 

tory ; partly because we have now filled up so much that was 
unknown, partly from the fewness of remaining sites ot 
historic importance. . None of the excavators of 
various parties and nationalities at work have added 
a serious to historic knowledge this winter, or, 
indeed, for some time past.” 
The records are closed then, and the material lies all to 
the hand of the theorist and the interpreter. It only 
remains to divine what thought was in the mind of the 
artist who carved that little god of ‘‘the finest 
anatomical execution.” With the disappointment of 
the excavator the real human interest of the search 
begins. 





Sir Henry STANLEY stood midway between the 
great race of the explorers who travelled for knowledge 
and romance and the moden pioneers of conquest and 
empire. The great travellers, the Mungo Parks and 
the David Livingstones, were men whose only escort 
was their probity and their gift of symyathy. They 
penetrated a forest with a gracious presence for 
guardian and crossed a desert by their power of win- 
ning the love of savages. Sir Henry Stanley was not 
of that school. He showed perhaps the same resource, 
the same perseverance, the same courage. But he was 
a modern in his faith in force. He went about 
with a well-armed following of native mercenaries, 
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and won his way with a repeating rifle where his pre- 
decessors had relied on their own personal magnetism. 
We have moved rapidly since the new process was 
invented, and to-day we are forcing the mysteries of 
Lhasa with Lee-Metfords and Maxims, where Abbé 
Huq and Ippolito Desideri had gone with sweetness 
and light. One doubts whether the new method will 
add as much to human knowledge as the old. One 
always felt that Stanley’s object was to get to some 
secret place and hurry back to proclaim the achieve- 
ment, very much like the athletic mountaineer who 
carves his initials on a mountain peak and forgets to 
look at the view. But assuredly he had his reward. 
Few explorers before him have seen so much that was 
new or mapped out so much of the untrodden earth. 
He will be the last of the explorers. There is scarcely 
a tract of country left where no European has yet been, 
unless it is that little corner of Turkey largely inhabited 
by Catholic Albanians and but a day’s ride from the 
Adriatic shore, which lies between Scutari and Dibra. 

FRANZ von LENBACH, who has just died, was one 
of the few official artists of modern Germany who had 
any artistic merit. He was almost entirely a portrait 
painter, an! was more concerned with character and 
the structure of the face than with either the reality or 
beauty of the objects he painted. It was his practice 
to reduce colour to a minimum, so that he might give 
all his attention to the modelling of his subjects, with 
the result that they often looked like dried and withered 
specimens in a museum rather than living examples of 
humanity. This method is more tolerable in a portrait 
than in any other kind of picture. The greatest portrait 
painters of course combine character and beauty and 
reality in one splendid whole; but there have been 
very few of them. Lenbach, unable to strike the 
perfect balance, preferred to tell as many facts about 
his subjects as possible rather than to make them part 
of an agreeable pattern. He looked at them too with 
an imaginative eye, though he studied them ina dry 
light. His Bismarck reveals a good deal of the force of 
the original. It is all blood and iron, though there be 
more iron than blood in it. Though a Bavarian him- 
self, Lenbach seemed a born painter of Prussians. The 
great men who sat to him seem in his pictures to have 
all the bloom and sweetness of life dried out of them. 
They are, as it were, sheer anatomies of strength and 
pride. You feel that they are rulers of men and un- 
happy are the men whom they rule. 


DANIEL VIERGE, who died on Wednesday at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine at the age of fifty-six, was a 
Spanish artist who came to Paris in 1870 and did a 
great deal of his work for French illustrated papers. 
He was perhaps the chief master of the modern art of 
pen-and-ink drawing as it has been developed by the 
modern processes of reproduction. Menzel is his chief 
rival and Menzel’s art is more profound than Vierge’s, 
but he has never adapted it so thoroughly to the neces- 
sities of reproduction. in this quality of perfect adap- 
tation to the particular end in view Vierge is supreme. 
He deliberately left out of his drawings many of the finest 
effects of which pen drawings are capable, because they 
were effects which would vanish or be marred in the pro- 
cess of reproduction. Inthis he has been imitated by 
innumerable younger artists. As an illustrator he paid 
great attention to the decorative effect of his drawings, 
He was always careful to make an agreeable pattern 
out of the clear, precise, and not very very sensitive 
strokes of his pen, which seemed to be spun in an elab- 
orate web over the page. He was not very strong in the 
imaginative qualities of the illustrator, and there is 
rather more caricature than character in his representa- 
tions of Don Quixote and other persons of Spanish 
fiction. Like Fortuny, he was rather a brilliantly effec- 
tive than a profound artist, and it is his effectiveness 
that has most influenced contemporary art. 





FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Concerts,. Etc. 
May 18, 8.30 p.m., Bach Choir, St. James's Hall, 
May 18, 8.30 p.m., Szalit Recital, Bechstein Hall. 
May 19, 8 p.m., Philharmonic Society, Queen's Hall. 
Yvette Guilbert Recitals, May 18 and 20 at 3.30p.m. ; May 19 at 8.30p.m, 
Bechstein Hall. 
LECTURES. : 
May 16, 5 p.m., Mr. Francis Galton on “‘ Eugenics : its Definition, Scope 
and Aims.” (Sociological Society). t the School of Economics 
Clare Market, W.C. 
THEATRES. 
May 16 and 17, Stage Society produce Mr, R. O, Prowse’s Play at the 
Court Theatre. 
May 18, 7imon of Athens produced at the Court Theatre, 
SALEs. 
At Christie's. 
May 14, 1 p.m., Pictures by Old Masters. 
May 16 and 17, at 1 p.m., Hawkins’s Collection ot Porcelain, &c., 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 

THis week—up to the moment of writing—nothing has 
happened. The word “nothing” must be read in the 
military sense. In the journalistic sense a great deal has 
happened. There has been a landing upon the coast of the 
Port Arrhur peninsula, or about as far from the fortress 
as Devonport is from Penzance. The Russians have 
determined to concentrate, have evacuated New Chang, 
and have fallen back on Liao-yang. (All this must be read 
as “at the time of writing,” for even as this is sent the 
printers comes a rumour that the Russian guns of position 
are to be replaced at Niu-chwang.) In the determination 
to make Liao-Chang their point of concentration, the Rus- 
sians included the evacuation of Feng-huang-cheng. This 
town was occupied by the Japanese advance guard after 
a five days’ march over difficult mountain country—about 
as far as from Shrewsbury to Bournemouth. But there is 
no news of moment in all this. The Japanese landing on 
the peninsula has not (again “at the time of writing”) 
isolated Port Arthur; we do not know even whether the 
channel of that port is blocked or no. The Russian raid 
upon the Japanese communications in Corea has little 
immediate meaning, for the Japanese advanced base is 
certain on the Yalu. Nothing can be certain until a 
general action is fought, nor anything even conjectured 
until the dispositions for that action begin to be made. But 
one thing is sure. It is of no use to the Japanese to invest 
Port Arthur. They must take it quickly (and enormously 
add to their prestige), or leave it alone and lose all power 
of concentration across the peninsula. A long siege 
would weaken their position hopelessly. A fortress is not 
fortified without an object. 





MESSRS. UNDERWOOD AND THE WAR 
OFFICE. 
Four years ago, when the subject of alleged frauds in 
connection with Government contracts was under dis- 
cussion in Parliament, we drew attention to the de- 
bates and to the admissions made by Ministers. It 
appears that in at least one case, that of Messrs. 
Underwood, the late Mr. Powell Williams was mis- 
taken ; and the War Office has restored that firm to 
its list and has again invited them to tender. Although 
we made no specific reference to Messrs. Underwood, 


we feel bound, having drawn attention to the 
debates in the House of Commons four years 
ago, to give equal prominence to the fact 
that a firm against which injurious accusations 


were at that time made has entirely vindicated its 
character, both in the Courts of Law and in the eyes 
of the Administration. We had no intention of passing 
any judgment on Messrs. Underwood, whose name 
was never mentioned in our paper, but inasmuch as 
some of our contemporaries did refer specifically to 
Messrs. Underwood we are glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of voluntarily expressing our great regret if any 
of our remarks could be interpreted as casting on that 
firm a reflection for which there was no justification 
whatever in the actual facts of the case. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE POLICY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has been in the habit of 
attributing to his opponents a mere passive 
complacency with existing conditions. In some cases 
his account may be correct, for doubtless there are 
many comfortable persons who object both to Protection 
and to reform. But his account is quite incorrect if it 
is applied to the main body of Liberals, for it is one of 
their chief complaints against Protection that it is 
meant to shield a whole system of privilege and waste 
which Liberalism wishes to destroy. These critics of 
Protection are in a condition very remote indeed from 
satisfaction with the state of their country. They 
want to see town life less ugly and disordered, country 
life less stagnant and sterile, fewer people living on 
the edge of poverty and distress, the nation less in 
the clutches of the great interests, the government and 
wealth of the country more widely distributed, less 
waste of energy and resources, more of the qualities and 
institutions of democracy. They see that Protection 
will fortify every abuse while it will impoverish the 
resources that have made those bad conditions 
tolerable. They know that Protection would be 
for all the purposes of reform a paralytic stroke, 
and that while the first need of the nation is to resume 
the progress to democracy from which it. was diverted 
during the years of Unionist ascendancy, the Protec- 
tionists would allow the gap between its problems and 
its remedies to grow still wider. They know that Pro- 
tection will strengthen, instead of relaxing, the hold of 
powerful interests on the State, and in the fiscal con- 
troversy they attack the shams and fallacies of the 
hour in the spirit of men who see behind and beyond 
them the shams and fallacies of the years. 

Men of this temper will be delighted to note the 
definite tone of the Liberal Leader’s speech at the meet- 
ing of the Land Law Reform Association on Wednes- 
day. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made it clear 
that the next Liberal Government will be in earnest 
about land reform, and land reform is at the very heart 
of all serious social poli¢y. Fortunately as far as the 
towns are concerned there is a general agreement among 
all reformers in favour of the rating of site values. That 
is not the only measure that is necessary, but it is an 
indispensable and capital part of any scheme of urban 
reconstruction. Without it the modern city cannot 
master the conditions of its development. It is beset 
and hampered at every point of administrative action ; 
it is surrounded by formidable and grasping interests ; 
it is quite unable to take large or long views or aim at 
that comprehensive and persistent pursuit of health, 
and vigour, and beauty which Mr. Charles Booth out- 
lined in his speech on housing at Manchester on 
Wednesday. It allows itself to be overgrown with 
sporadic disorder. 

But the town problem, urgent as it is; is in a sense 
less urgent than the country problem. Our rural popu- 
lation has fallen off, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
pointed out, by a quarter of a million in a quarter of a 
century. It is a grim comment on our condition and 
our preoccupations that the only class that has increased 
is the class of game-keepers. This silent disappear- 
ance from our country of the most useful, the most 
robust, and the most stable element of a people is a 
curious satire on our dream of flooding the world with 


sturdy colonists devoted to the soil and content 
with solitude anda hard and monotonous routine. 


Nobody who has read the Parliamentary reports on 
the state of agriculture under Protection will make the 
mistake of thinking that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals will 
arrest this lugubrious process. What is wanted is not 
Protection but freedom. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner. 
man reminded his audience on Wednesday that the 
agricultural produce we import in consequence of the 
neglect of our own resources comes from countries 
where there is every encouragement given to the small 
cultivator. The countries that do what we might do if 
we decided to get rid of all the absurd confusions and 
survivals that postpone the needs of agriculture to the 
supremacy of a class are mostly Free Trade countries, 
and in all cases they are liberal in their appreciation of 
the conditions that create a robust and successful 
peasantry. The basis of a _ living agriculture 
is, as Mr. Channing showed in an article 
in this review last March, a land system which 
makes organisation easy and not difficult, which arms 
statesmanship with the stimulus and versatile energy of 
cultivators who are owners. It would be difficult to 
conceive a social system less bracing, less vigorous, less 
likely to produce good agriculture or sound citizens 
than our existing system: labourers with a miserable 
wage, and no hope of reaching anything better unless 
they leave agriculture, farmers holding their tenancy 
by a precarious and capricious tenure under conditions 
that might have been designed to discourage a man 
from putting his brains and his capital into his 
business, and owners whose place in that system 
belongs to a scheme of government and war- 
fare long since abandoned. Here are all the 
elements of decline and despair. Is the Liberal Party 
prepared to rescue agriculture from this plight and to 
restore the priceless boon of a free, energetic, and 
cheerful peasant population? It will need statesman- 
ship, decision, courage; men who are ‘‘in earnest 
for the public.” It needs, too, the discussion of these 
questions, the enlightening of the mind of the country, 
the continuous effort of men to master and to explain 
the necessities and direction of reform. For this must be 
plainly grasped. If England is to overtake some of the 
advantages other countries enjoy, if she is to cultivate 
and develop her own wasted resources, there must be 
the power and momentum of a strong public opinion 
behind the party which undertakes the task. Other- 
wise all the interests in the way will be stronger than 
the hands of the reformers. Mr. Chamberlain explains 
very frankly that his plans are laid on the assumption 
that the next Government will be weak and short-lived, 
a convenient prelude to Protection and reaction. We 
believe it will be neither, and that it will be equal to 
to the emergencies it has to meet. It must do some- 
thing to democratise our goverment, and we are glad 
to think, after Sir Edward Grey’s speech on Mr, 
Henderson’s motion, that all sections of the party are 
agreed on the importance of making the House of 
Commons accessible to the poor man. It must also 
undertake these large and urgent social reforms. 
What is wanted is masculine energy such as that 
which gave to the 1868 Government such invincible 
vigour. If the existing land system survives the next 
Liberal Government, the Liberal Party will have to 
surrender its place to more capable reformers. 
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EUROPE AND ASIA. 


IR ALFRED LYALL said last week that it was 
rather premature for us, a European Power 
with an Asiatic Empire, to rejoice at the triumphs of 
an Asiatic over a European Power in the Far East. 
This form of European loyalty, the lack of which Sir 
Alfred Lyall lamented, is stronger,by a coincidence the 
reasons of which are not obscure, in continental 
countries with slight Asiatic possessions than it is 
among the lords of India. It is not, of course, univer- 
salon the continent. Herr Bebel, for example, has 
repudiated during the last week, on behalf of the 
German Socialists, the Russian sympathies of official 
Germany, and there is probably, outside France, a con- 
siderable Japanese party in every country. But it is 
certainly stronger on the continent than it is here, and 
this separation in sentiment from Europe is in itself a 
thing to be deplored. Some may argue that we are 
right and the rest of Europe wrong, but this diver- 
gence is regrettable to all those who are conscious of 
our position as a European nation with a constant 
and unfortunate tendency to lean and look away from 
Europe. 
Some people doubt whether there is a sentiment 
of European solidarity that is conscious of itself, or a 
real influence and element in political speculation. 
Granting that it exists in some form, should a good 
European pay homage to it? What sympathies 
should it excite in the Far Eastern crisis? A good 
European, we take it, is a man who is conscious that 
each of the nations that compose the European family 
stands in arelation of peculiar intimacy and obliga- 
ions to Europe. This consciousness is more than 
a sense of moral affinities, indispensable as that 
sense is. It is more than a pride, a dilettante, 
shadowy pride, in the great achievements of Euro- 
pean minds and European virtues. It is more 
even than a determined aversion from any act of 
aggression in Europe, and a resolute policy of uphold- 
ng public law—the policy associated more closely with 
Mr. Gladstone than with any other of our statesmen, 
It is, or ought to be, a grasp of the truth that no 
nation ought to act in the remotest of arid deserts as if 
it had no responsibilities to the rest of Europe. Un- 
fortunately, just as an individual in contact with 
savage tribes is apt to be less instead of more conscious 
of his responsibilities as a European, so a European 
nation is apt to think that, once it is out of the sight 
and hearing of Europe, it may take different and 
looser standards. But if this transcendental Euro- 
peanism is beyond our reach, it will at least be agreed 
that every nation which professes any loyalty to 
Europe and wishes to exercise its heritage of 
European civilisation must be prepared to consider 
how its own policy will affect the unity, however 
vague and incoherent, in which it claims a part. If 


a nation, for example, considers the peace of 
Europe less important than its own _ success 
in some unimportant scramble for deserts or 


marshes, its policy may be clever and constant and 
determined, but it is certainly not a policy worthy of a 
people that takes any pride in its European history 
and attachments. It is impossible not to be struck by 
the levity with which adventurers have proposed to 
provoke a quarrel which may involve all Europe for 


the sake of advancing a doubtful frontier by a few 
square miles. An even more pitiful example of the 
failure of the greater minds of Europe to make a sense of 
this moral unity an effective diplomatic power has been 
the history of European dealings with Turkey. When 
Francis I. made his alliance with the Sultan it 
was a real shock to the prejudices of Europe, but 
nearly four centuries later there are still statesmen and 
Sovereigns in Europe who are ready<to profit by the 
wrongs inflicted on Europeans by an Asiatic ruler. 
Would it not be true to say that the Turkish problem 
exists to-day just because scarcely a nation thinks it 
can afford to be a good European nation? If this 
conquering caste which arrived in Europe too late to 
become European by assimilation, with its own civili- 
sation too mature and too definite, had not been 
able to bargain with the appetites and perfidies 
of Europe, its rule would have perished long 
ago. But there has scarcely ever been a states- 
man like Gladstone, who thought this great object 
of European policy more important than any private 
or separatist ambition. No nation or Government 
dares to make the liberation of Europe its first care in 
politics, and the Turkish régime lives on that dismal 
and dishonourable truth. 


European sentiment is, then, rather a restraining 
than an heroic force; but that is no reason for dis- 
paraging it or for fostering the tendency to insulation 
which each successive attack of Imperialism induces. 
In the Far Eastern crisis we are concerned with the 
views and sympathies that a sense of European 
solidarity ought to inform in questions outside 
Europe. If European loyalty means anything, 
it may be said, it must mean, when European 
Powers are concerned with non-European Powers, 
a general conspiracy in aggression. This we think 
a mistaken and short-sighted view. If the immediate 
interests of Europe alone are considered, it seems 
to us obvious that general and successful aggression is 
not good but bad for Europe. During the Far Eastern 
crisis of 1898-1903, we always argued that on every 
ground it was our policy to keep Europe together in one 
sense, and to keep China together in another ; to keep 
Europe from falling to blows and China from falling to 
pieces. Fromthat point of view we condemned the 
Anglo-German Agreement and the Japanese Alliance. 
But in any case this argument overlooks the fact that 
if a good European is proud of Europe, and loyal to 
Europe, it isjust because he regards European civili- 
sation as a moral achievement, and not because he 
admires it as aggressive diplomacy. His loyalty to 
Europe does not make him careless of the rights 
of Asiatics ; it ought to make him scrupulous of their 
rights. Just as he respects and cherishes the 
greater unity of Europe, so he respects the identity of 
an Asiatic civilisation, and the very principles that 
make him intolerant of Asiatic rule in Europe ought to 
make him intolerant of European aggression in Asia. 
We can well believe that a good European might think 
it a salutary thing for Europe that men of his own 
family should find that rapacity and expansion are 
difficult, costly, and perilous tastes to gratify. He 
would not be less loyal to what he considers the highest 
interests and highest inspirations of Europe if he hoped 
that one day Asia would recover her place, her vigour, 
and her capacity for self-direction, and if he remembered 
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how many a thousand wrongs have been done these 
huge, frail populations since the days when Burke 
said that ‘‘the cries of India were given to seas and 
winds to be blown about, in every breaking up of the 
monsoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean.” It 
would certainly be difficult to imagine a prospect more 
clouded and stormy than that which confronted Europe 
six years ago, when it was thought that China was on 
the eve of a final and scattering convulsion, and that 
the nations of Europe would all be drawn into a 
tremendous conflict for the disjecta membra. If that 
calamity is averted, both Europe and Asia may 
be thankful for their escape. But these reflections 
are no encouragement to the kind of jubilation 
that is exhibited in some quarters over the war in the 
Far East. That jubilation comes partly from a tradi- 
tional dislike to Russia—which is bad Europeanism— 
partly from a belief that, though it is wrong for 
Russia, it is quite right for Japan to acquire and govern 
other people’s territory, and partly from a confidence 
which may be justified by the event, but is based on 
nothing but conjecture in the ultimate moderation of 
Japan. We dissent from these jubilations because 
we believe the war itself is a calamity, and it has preci- 
pitated just those crises which were thought imminent 
a few years ago. The danger of a general war hangs 
over us all as long as this quarrel lasts. All that 
Europeans can do—and no one is more bound to do it 
than ourselves who lie under the gravest obligations— 
is to abstain trom irritating and unchivalrous comment, 
and to try to contrive what wise men suggested years 
ago—an international settlement of these dangerous 
problems. 





A BORDER OF BLUE FLOWERS. 


l* is a common complaint that there are but few blue 
flowers that can be easily grown in our borders. 
‘There are plenty of a doubtful blue inclining to grey or 
purple, like the campanulas. But true blue is the rarest 
of all colours in flowers, and this being so, it might be ex- 
pected that all blue flowers easily grown and ob- 
tainable would be used as much as possible. But 
that is not so. Forget-me-nots, Larkspurs, Nemophila, 
Salvia, are all fairly common in our borders, but there are 
many other plants of as pure a blue and as easily grown 
which are seldom seen. There are enough indeed to stock 
a large border without monotony with a succession of 
bloom for most of the months of spring and summer, and 
I propose to mention some of these and to give a few hints 
as to their culture. Those which [ shall mention are not 
all of equal purity of colour; but their colours are nearly 
all pure enough to consort with each other without offence, 
and most of them are quite easily grown. In the first 
place there are a good many blue bulbs which flower in 
early spring. Most of these, like the Siberian squills and 
the Chionodoxas are well known. These alone are 
enough by themselves to make a blue border beautiful 
in March. Yet they should not be grown quite close to 
each other. as the fierce metallic blue of the squills con- 
sorts ill with the softer blue of the Chionodoxas. The 
squills flourish and look their best in the grass. If grown 
in the border, both they and the Chionodoxas should be 
planted in masses among low-growing plants, such as 
white pinks or white violas, among the leaves of which 
their flowers look far more beautiful than against the 
bare soil. The squills need less sunlight than the 
Chionodoxas, and are altogether more robust. Of the 
Chionodoxas, C. Sardensis is the brightest and purest in 
colour. C. Lucilie is the most commonly grown, and 
C. Alleni and C. Grandiflora (there is little difference 
between them) have perhaps the most beautiful flowers. 


They are all of easy culture, and thrive best if planted 
in early autumn in a light rich soil and then left alone for 
three or four years. Close on the Chionodoxas succeed the 
Mascari, or grape hyacinths, most of them of a greyish 
tint of blue; but the variety known as Heavenly Blue 
almost justifies its name. It is a vigorous plant, growing 
a foot high. It prefers a rather cool place, and is most 
beautiful when contrasted with silvery-white Leedsii nar- 
cissi, which come out with it. At the same time blossoms 
Omphalodes verna, the first of the many splendid blue 
flowers of the Borage tribe. It is a little creeping plant, 
with flowers like those of the forget-me-not and of the 
purest and brightest sky-blue. It also likes a cool position 
and a light soil. It will grow anywhere, but is not often 
seen growing to perfection. As it is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful of all spring flowers, it deserves a little pains 
to make it blossom freely. This may be insured if it is 
top-dressed with leaf mould every autumn and seldom 
disturbed. Another plant of the same tribe and extra- 
ordinary beauty, blossoming at the same time, is Mertensia 
Virginica, which grows about a foot high and bears 
tubular flowers of a soft, silvery blue. It also 
may be planted with Leedsii narcissi with fine 
effect, and grows best in a cool place with a light rich 
soil. For hot, dry places, where hardly anything else 
will grow, Anchusa Vulgaris or Alkanet is a most useful 
plant. It begins to blossom in April and continues for 
some months, bearing a multitude of small, very light 
blue flowers. It is about two feet high, and seeds itself 
freely. There are a good many blue creeping veronicas, 
none of them more beautiful than our own wild speedwells, 
Veronica Prostrata is of not so pure a blue, but flowers 
longer and more abundantly. It is a plant for the front 
of the border, and spreads rapidly if left alone in almost 
any situation. The finest of all blue creeping plants is, 
perhaps, Lithospermum Prostratum which begins to 
flower in April and continues throughout the summer. 
Its blossoms are of the purest gentian blue, and it de- 
serves as much care as the finest of the gentians. It is 
not difficult to grow, but will not often succeed unless 
planted in light rich soil, free from lime, and in a sunny 
position, where it will not suffer from drought in summer 
of stagnant moisture in winter. With these conditions, 
each plant will throw out trailing branches a yard long, 
and be covered for three months with brilliant blue flowers. 
Lithospermum purpureo-cceruleum, a rare native plant, 
is only less beautiful. It becomes almost a weed when 
well established in light dry soils, especially when shaded. 
It also is a creeping plant, and dies down entirely in the 
winter. It cam be easily raised from seed. Of the taller 
blue border plants, perhaps the finest is Anchusa Italica, 
which grows about four feet high and flourishes in 
almost any soil or position. It has pure dark-blue flowers, 
in the finest forms about an inch across, and bears thera 
for several months in great profusion. It is usually only 
a biennial, but fifty plants can be raised from a 6d. packet 
of seed with the greatest ease, and it is inexplicable ihat 
it should not be one of the commonest plants of cur 
garden. There is no need to say anything about forget- 
me-nots, except to remark that the fine early Myosotis 
Dissitiflora deserves to be more grown. It is particularly 
beautiful mixed with early white tulips or with white 
pansies. Larkspurs, also, are very well-known flowers. 
Of late years, owing to the florists’ desire for novelty at 
any price, many mauve and purple and double varieties 
have been raised. These should be kept out of the 
garden at all cost. The glory of the larkspur is in the 
purity and grace of its single blue flowers. The peren- 
nial forms are easily grown from seed; and the amateur, 
if he keeps his stock pure, can go on raising, yet finer 
and finer forms. The most beautiful of all perennial 
larkspurs is, perhaps, Delphinium Bella Donna, which, un- 
fortunately, does not ripen seed in England, and is a 
little more delicate than most larkspurs. It grows only 
about four feet high, is of the purest light blue of an 
indescribable shade, and should be planted in spring in 
rich, light soil, in a sunny but not too hot situation. 
When once established it grows very freely, but slugs are 
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apt to eat off the young shoots. Delphinium Formosum 
and Formosum ceelestinum are also fine, low-growing 
forms, about a yard high and of great purity of colour. 
They can be raised by heat from seed so as to flower the 
same year. There are many fine varieties of the taller 
larkspurs. Perhaps the finest of all is True Blue, a plant 
with immense light blue single flowers with a brown eye. 
Some of the annual larkspurs are also of a very pure bright 
blue, and can be easily grown. Another blue flower hardly 
ever seen in our gardens is the indigenous bugloss (Echium 
vulgare), which can be easily grown from seed and thrives 
in hot, dry places. Most of the blue-bells are not blue at 
all, but Scilla amethystina, which flowers in June, is, in 
spite of its name, of a purer blue than any. It is a small 
blue-bell, easily grown in full sun and good soil, and looks 
most beautiful rising out of white violas; there is also a 
pretty white variety of it. The blue salvia (Salvia patens) 
is of an extraordinarily intense pure colour. It is not hardy 
in most parts of England, and should be wintered in the 
greenhouse and started in heat in the spring. If cuttings 
are taken early and grown on in heat they become strong 
flowering plants the same year. It likes a rich soil and 
a sunny position, grows about 2 ft. high, and flowers for 
several months. Among the blue flowers of the Borage 
tribe Borage itself must not be forgotten. If it were not 
a herb it would be grown more often in gardens for the 
extraordinary beauty of its flowers. It will flourish any- 
where. Borage laxiflora is a species which throws out 
prostrate branches covered with exquisite little light blue 
bells. It thrives in poor soil in sunny places and seeds 
itself profusely. It is a plant almost entirely neglected in 
our gardens. Most of the blue varieties of Linum 
(flax) are of a rather grey blue, but fine forms 
of a very pure blue can be raised from seed. 
All the blue linums are apt to vary much in colour. 
Linum alpinum is of the purest and brightest blue. 
Linum Narbonense, less hardy than the others, has the 
largest flowers. Most of them grow about 18 in. high, 
thrive in the hottest places and the poorest soils, and can 
be easily raised from seed. Commelina ceelestis, a close 
relation to the ordinary spider wort, is a little-grown plant 
with multitudes of flowers of the purest and brightest blue. 
It grows about a yard high and does well in almost any 
position except complete shade. It is not quite hardy, 
and should be lifted and stored during the winter like a 
dahlia. It can be raised from seed by heat so as to 
flower the same year, and often seeds itself. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most valuable of blue flowers, as it con- 
tinues to bloom until the autumn. Our own wild succory 
has starry flowers of the purest blue, and deserves to be 
grown in dry, sunny borders, where it will flourish and 
spread rapidly. The latest blooming blue flower is per- 
haps Plumbago Larpente, which, when it thrives, bears 
a great number of cobalt-blue flowers in late autumn. 
It is quite hardy, grows about a foot high, and likes a 
sunny, warm position in poor, stony soil. There are 
several well-known blue annuals, such as Nemophila 
insignis and the cornflower. I will only speak now of 
two, not so well known, or at least not so often grown, as 
they deserve. Phacelia campanularia, which has large 
dazzling blue flowers with white anthers, is commonly 
supposed to be difficult, probably because it is usually 
grown as a half-hardy annual and dislikes being disturbed. 
It should be grown as a hardy annual, and sown about 
the middle of May in a sunny position, and, if possible, 
in light soil. It will flower about two months after being 
sown, and a large sheet of it is one of the finest possible 
spectacles in the garden. It grows about a foot high. 
Anagallis coerulea or Phillipsi, the blue pimpernel, even 
more neglected, is even more useful, as it has flowers as 
bright as those of Gentiana verna and larger, and con- 
tinues in flower until the frosts. It is best raised fairly 
early in heat and planted in a sunny position. It is if 
the easiest possible culture. There are other blue flowers 
that might be mentioned, but these perhaps are the best 
and easiest of them, and they are enough to people a 
large border and keep it in flower for most of the spring 
and summer without monotony. : 


A CORNER OF ENGLAND 
Il. 

HE Isle of Ely lying on the fens is like a star-fish 
lying on a flat shore at low tide. Southward, 
westward, and northward from the head or centre of 
the clump (which is where the Cathedral stands) it 
throws out arms every way, and these arms have each 
short tentacles of theirown. In between the spurs 
runs the even fen like a calm sea, and on the crest of 
the spurs, radiating also from Ely, run the roads. Long 
ago there was but one road of these that linked up 
the isle with the rest of England. It was the road 
from the south, and there the Romans had a station ; 
the others led only to the farms and villages dependent 
upon the city. Now they are prolonged by artifice 
into the modern causeways which run over the lower 

and new made land. 

The Isle has always stood like a fortress, and 
has always had a title and a commandership, which 
once were very real things; the people told me that 
the King of England’s third title was Marquis of Ely, 
and I knew of myself just before the civil wars the 
commandership of the Isle gave the power of raising 
men. The ends of many wars have drifted to this place 
to die. Here was the last turn of the Saxon lords, 
and the last rally of the feudal rebellions of the 
thirteenth century. 

Not that the fens were impassable or homeless, 
but they were difficult in patches ; their paths were rare 
and laid upon no general system. Their inhabited fields 
were isolated, their waters tidal, with great banks ot 
treacherous mud, intricate and unbridged: such con- 
ditions are amply sufficient for a defensive war. The 
flight of a small body in such a land can always baffle 
an army until that small body is thrust into some one 
refuge so well defended by marsh or river that the very 
defence cuts off retreat. 

There is also this point about the fens, that from 
the bits of higher land, the ‘‘ Islands,” one of the first 
requirements of defence is afforded—an unbroken view 
of every avenue by which attack can come. There is 
no surprising such forts. 


From the height of Ely (and that is not too ft. 
above the plain) the nearest way to the fens is along a 
western spur to a long village called Downham, a 
village where a bishop’s palace was (or is) and with 
more drinking houses for its size, | should think, than 
any place outside the puritan states of New Emgland : 
nor is the beer remarkable, for I attempted it. It is a 
long street, almost like a French village in plan, and 
when you come to the end of it you geta sort of edge 
where, above a part called Pyemoor, you see the level 
going out before you till it is lost to sight and mixes 
in the extreme distance with the sky. 


From the edge of that hill the land seemed very 
vague ; the horizon only bounds it, and that horizon was 
mixed into watery clouds, but when | considered the 
map I found it definite enough. 

The Wash is in the shape of a keystone with the 
narrow side towards the sea and the broad side towards 
the land. Imagine it prolonged for twenty or thirty 
milesinland and broadening considerably as it proceeds 
as would a curving fan or, better still, a horseshoe, and 
you have the Fens: a horseshoe whose points, as Dug- 
dale says, are the corners of Lincolnshire and Norfolk. 
All around them is land of some little height, and quite 
dry, oolitic on the east, chalky on the south ; and the 
old towns and the old roads look from all round upon 
the alluvial flats beneath. Peterboro’, Cambridge, 
Lynn, are all just off the Fens, and the Ermine street 
runs on the dry land beyond their eastern boundary. 

This plain has suffered very various fortunes. As 
for the conception that it was wild land until the 
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seventeenth century, that, I think, is fairly exploded; but 
how good the land was and how well inhabited before 
the ruin of the monasteries is not yet completely grasped 
even by those who love these marshes and who have 
written their history. There has been physical evidence ; 
masses of trees but just buried, grass lying mown in 
swathes beneath the moss-land, the implements of men 
where now no men canlive, the great buried causeway 
running right across from east to west. Beyond this 
proof there are the writers who, rare as are the de- 
scriptions of medieval scenery, manage to speak of 
this. For Henry of Huntingdon it was a kind of 
garden. There were many meres in it, but there were 
also islands and woods and orchards. William of 
Malmesbury writes of it with delight, and mentions 
even its vines. The meres were not impassable 
marshes; for instance, in Doomsday you find the 
Abbot of Ramsey owning a vessel upon Whittlesea 
Mere. The whole impression one gets from the 
earlier time is that of something like the upper waters 
of the rivers in the Broads : much draining and a good 
many ponds, but most of the land firm with good deep 
pastures and a great diversity of woods. 


Great catastrophes have certainly overcome this 
countryside. The greatest was the anarchy of the 
sixteenth century ; but it is probable that, coincidently 
with every grave lesion in the continuity of our civilisa- 
tion, the fens suffered, for they always needed the 
perpetual attention of man to keep them (as they so 
long were, and may be again if ever the people get hold 
of the land and restore a communal life) fully in- 
habited, afforested, and cultured. It is probable that 
the break-up of the ninth century saw them partly 
drowned, and that after the Black Death something of 
the same sort happened again, for it is in the latter 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that you begin to 
hear of the necessity of reclamation. John of Gaunt 
had a scheme, and Morton dug a ditch which is still 
called ‘‘ Morton’s Leam.” But it is certain that the 
principal disaster followed the suppression of the 
monasteries. 


These great foundations, nourishing hundreds and 
governing thousands, based upon the populace, drawn 
from the populace, and living by the common life, were 
scattered throughout the fens. They were founded on 
the ‘‘islands” nearest the good land. Thorney, 
Ramsay, Croyland, Ely—the nuns of Chatteris. They 
dated from the very beginning. Ely was within sight 
of our conversion, 672, Croyland was even before that, 
before civilisation and religion were truly established ; 
Penda’s great-nephew gave it its charter; Agustine had 
been dead for little more than a century. Even as they 
came to found it they discovered the hermits long 
settled there. Thorney — Ancarig it was then—was 
fifty years earlier yet, The roots ofall these go back to 
the beginning of the nation. Ramsay and Chatteris 
cannot be traced beyond the gulf of the Danish inva- 
sion, but they are members of the group or ring, and 
this ring sent out feelers eastward, draining the land 
and recovering it every way, founding cells, establishing 
villages. Holbeach, Spalding, Freiston, Holland, and 
I know not how much more was their land. 

When the monasteries were destroyed their lord- 
ship fell into the hands of that bigh class, now old, then 
new, the Cromwells and Russells and the rest, upon 
whom has since depended the greatness of the country. 
The intensive spirit proper to a teeming but humble 
population was forgotten. The extensive economics 
of the great owners and their magnificent distances 
took its place. Within a generation the whoie land was 
drowned. 

The isolated villages forgot the general civilisation 
of England ; they lived by the wildfowl of the marshes, 
by a little summer pasturing, by the ploughing of their 
higher lands, but they became wild. They caused an 
endless trouble to the new landlords, These all the 














while on from the death of Henry to that of Elizabeth 
pursued their vigilance and their patriotic accu- 
mulations, until their power rose above the marshes 
like a sun and dried them up at last. 

In every inch of England you can find the history 
of England. You find it very typically here. The 
growth of that leisured class which we still enjoy—the 
class that inthe seventeenth century destroyed the central 
government of the Crown, penetrated and refreshed the 
universities, acquired for its use and reformed (at Eton 
and elsewhere) the endowed primary education of the 
English, and began a thorough occupation of our public 
land—is mirrored in the history of the fens. 

I have just read that history. Itis very rich. It 
is the more pleasing to read from the fact that the chief 
historian has known how to throw into relief a family 
without whose privileges and public services it would 
be difficult to conceive modern England. 

H. BE.toc, 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 


IGH on the centre wall of the third room, Mr. 
Brangwyn’s “ Departure of Lancaster for the East 
Indies,” one of a series of sumptuous decorative panels for 
the Skinners’ Company, appears as the one unfamiliar pic- 
ture in the familiar company, this year more familiar than 
ever, that foregathers at Burlington House. And for 
that reason of unfamiliarity, if for no other, there is no- 
thing else in the exhibition that impresses one in exactly 
the same way; not even the fine landscape, “ Full Moon 
and Spring Tide,” of Mr. David Farquharson, which is 
hung just below, enjoying the rare distinction of having 
ousted the presidential masterpiece from its favourite place 
—not even Mr. Sargent’s pendant portrait of the Countess 
of Lathom, nor Mr. Arnesby Brown’s landscape, “ The 
Bridge,” nor Mr. Herkomer’s “ Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, M.P.,” nor either of the high moralities on €anvas 
which Messrs. Sigismund Goetze and Rob Sauber preach 
to-us in Gallery VIII. For each of these occurs as 
naturally in Burlington House as does a top-hat in Picca- 
dilly. I shall return to Mr. Brangwyn’s picture by and bye 
and also to the more reputable of those other works with 
which it is surrounded. Meanwhile it is well, in fairness 
to a body whose shortcomings are so much more obvious 
than their virtues, to point out that no disservice has, as 
has been suggested in some quarters, been done to the 
artist by the placing of his only important effort above the 
line. Considering its colour and its carrying power, its 
elevation struck me at the time as a perhaps singular 
instance of discrimination on the part of the hangers, and 
they may therefore be positively congratulated on possess- 
ing the courage not to accord Mr. Brangwyn the merely 
conventional honour of line space. 

It would be pleasant to find other points on which to 
congratulate the gentlemen who have this year fulfilled the 
arduous task of filling eleven galleries with nine hundred 
and one oil paintings, two with five hundred and twenty- 
seven water-colours and black-and-white drawings, and a 
central hall and lecture-room with sculptural and metal 
works to the number of four hundred odd. But the truth 
is that, with the exception of Mr. Brangwyn’s case and 
one or two instances of more than usual eccentricity, the 
hanging is on a level with that of former years, which is 
to say that it is exceedingly indifferent. One may suppose 
that it was impossible to avoid giving line space to a 
certain portrait of the King, which is destined for the 
gallery of a certaim public school, and can only be 
cescribed as one of the most unfortunate of many unfor- 
tunate offshoots of the official portrait painted by Mr. 
Fildes; but there are other outsiders who occupy 
places of honour undeservedly, and more than one 
Associate or Academician whose rights might, with even 
greater advantage, have received the same liberal inter- 
pretation as those of Mr. Brangwyn. With the submitted 
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material, moreover, cut down by recent healthy legislation 
to less than one-half, the selecting jury had an unexampled 
chance of only passing works that would not disgrace any 
other recognised art gallery in the kingdom, whilst the 
hangers had the yet further opportunity of sifting the 
“doubtfuls” with a degree of judgment hitherto almost 
impossible. Unfortunately, the total results are not such 
as to give one much faith in the capacity of the average 
Academician to use his chances for his fellow-artists’ 
good. Whether the members of the body are too tho- 
roughly impregnated with the ancient spirit ever to modify 
their views on art, or whether on this particular occasion 
they were too greatly concerned with the “draw” for the 
great Chantrey Lottery to pay much attention to their more 
prosaic, and possibly less profitable, duties, cannot be 
guessed. ‘The fact remains that no favourable effect of the 
new legislation need be looked for in the present exhibi- 
tion. The cult of the noisy, the devotion to commonplace 
ideals, and the power of Academic prejudice, would seem, 
indeed, to have flourished on the changes which, it was 
fondly hoped, would prove them to be less potent than 
alleged. 

In addition to this, it must be confessed that the pur- 
chases of the Chantrey Trustees are as distressfully Aca- 
demic as ever. It was noticeable that the President, 
speaking at the banquet, made a general and plaintive 
reference to the “attacks” on the Academy during the 
past year, but did not mention Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
name, and did not attempt even an after-dinner defence of 
the Academy’s past action in connection with the Bequest. 
Perhaps this strict adherence to the policy of taking no 
notice was wise ; although there were no obnoxious critics 
present, there might have been found one among the dis- 
tinguished banqueting company who would have asked 
the President—assuming the present acquisitions to have 
been decided on—in what respects Mr. Hemy’s “ London 
River,” Mr. Arthur Wardle’s “Fate,” and Mr. Pegram’s 
“Sibylla Fatidica,” are works of “the highest merit in 
painting and sculpture.” Sir Edward Poynter would, I 
think, have found it difficult to answer such a question, 
for the best point about any one of these selections is the 
absence of any quality definitely bad. Mr. Hemy, for 
whose work on an average every one must feel respect, 
is, the strongest of the three; but he is already repre- 
sented at the Tate Gallery by a picture which, if 
not so typical of his art as others he has painted since, 
is a good deal more so than the recently acquired render- 
ing of the Thames. Mr. Pegram, the other associate 
favoured, is a young sculptor of fair ability, whose work 
this year, if judged by the standard of Burlington House 
alone, certainly cannot be cavilled at; but the items for a 
national collection should not be chosen merely because 
they are not below the standard of Burlington House. Mr. 
Wardle, again, has been for many years a conscientious 
and consistent purveyor of the Royal Academy animal, 
and his successful effort appears to be neither better nor 
worse than those that have gone before. Thus, in all 
these works, the virtues are of the negative order, and 
their selection cannot but be regarded as yet another 
sign of the Academy’s intention to administer the Fund 
according to its own peculiar ideas of right and expe- 
diency. As to the agitation in the matter, which their 
choice cannot but recall vividly, it will be interesting 
to see how long the defences of self-complacency can 
avail against the growing outside opinion in favour of 
better judgment and management. 

Meanwhile the purchase of Mr. Hemy’s “London 
River,” rather than the “Haul Aft” in Gallery VI. or 
any other of his vigorous open sea--pieces, might be traced 
to the Academy’s cockney pride, or to their deference to 
that of their public, or to many other reasons. However, 
the choice is, at any rate, consistent with the apparent 
Academic aversion to sea-painting in any shape or form 
—an aversion which, this year as ever, results in the 
unmerciful skying of every work of this class, contributed 
by a non-member, which happens to escape ejectment. A 
less traditional and less important feature of the present 
exhibition may be discovered in the triumph of the tight 


Academic method over Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, as evi- 
denced by her “ Timber Hauling in the New Forest,” a 
most disappointing canvas, which technically falls short 
even of so far distant a work as the “ Colt-Hunting.” In 
other galleries, Mr. F. Dicksee, who succeeds passably 
when he handles full-blooded romance, makes a funny 
little attempt at mysticism in his “ Joan of Arc” ; the Pre- 
sident’s austere “ Asterié” is as unhuman and emotionless 
as ever, with a decided tendency to biliousness in colour ; 
somewhat aggressively subtle in scheme, “ Thy Lyric” of 
Mr. Orchardson is that artist’s one “subject” contribu- 
tion. Mr. East’s landscapes, the portraits of Messrs. Sar- 
gent and George Henry, one phenomenal!y good Clausen 
in “The Willow Trees at Sunset ””—what else is there 
among the 1,295 oil and water-colours that suggests, for 
the painter, “the ever-new horizon” which has now been 
added to Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s titles, but not to his art? 
Little, I fear; nothing, certainly, that it would profit even 
to allude to in a first review. 


F. J. M. 





CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


NE of the most interesting exhibitions I have been to 
lately is the one now being held at the Agricultural 

Hall, Islington. It is an exhibition of the latest develop- 
ment in machinery as applied to printing, photography, 
ckromo-lithography, and mechanical illustration generally. 
The space in which we are accustomed to see half-a-dozen 
batteries of Horse Artillery manceuvring now resounds 
with the clicking and whizzing of a thousand complicated 
machines. I stopped before one which was turning out 
chromolithographs by the three-colour process. The 
copper plate, engraved by the aid of photography and 
acids with the picture to be reproduced, is visible between 
revolving wheels. On the far side of the machine a 
narrow trough holds the coloured slush that does duty 
for paint. A mass of rollers, rising and falling, catch 
and distribute it and smear the face of the copper plate 
with it, and between their rising and falling a bracket 
holding the paper moves in and out, pressing one sheet 
after another against the plate at the rate of about forty 
a minute. 

* * * . + 

An exhibition of this kind is capable, I think, of 
doing a great deal of good, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that everyone who has the chance will visit it. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred we submit to evils because 
we do not understand them; because our imagination 
has never made them real to us. The atrocities 
on view at the Agricultural Hall challenge pub- 
licity. The object lesson is a palpable and striking one. 
To my mind, the clicking of these machines is more 
convincing than the eloquence of a dozen Ruskins. The 
other day the Magazine of Art had a notice about some 
chromo-lithographs of the works of the great masters. 
Reynolds, Turner, Moreland, Constable, Romney 
were among the victims. “They cannot but exert 
an influence for good,” says the Magazine of Art, 
“on the taste of the public who delight in postcard 
collecting.” An influence for good exerted by chromo- 
lithography on the taste of a public which delights in 
postcard collecting is a proposition that eludes analysis. 
Let us hope before anyone invests in these things 
that he will pay a visit to the present exhibition. That 
there lives a man born of woman who could visit the 
Agricultural Hall, who could watch a chromo-lithograph 
in the making, who could see the reeking colours banged 
one after another on the surface of the paper; who coul 1 
then buy the thing, carry it home with him, have it framed. 
and finally hang it up in his room, is what I very much 
doubt. 

+ * . 7 * 

Some time ago a foreman at Morris’s explained to 
me the invaluable work that was being done by the 
polytechnics of London in training young workmen, by 
adding some knowledge of the theoretical and aesthetic 
side of their work to the practical part, and thus raising 
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the standard of craftsmanship. In the old days, when 
the eloquence and example of the pre-Raphaelites 
were enlisted in this cause, it attracted a very 
general attention. The dignity of labour was a common 
phrase. The necessity, if art were to be something more 
than a sham and the manual trades something more 
than a dull routine, of uniting the two was freely recog- 
nised, and the question how this union was to be effected 
was eagerly discussed. With the death of the men who 
inspired it the movement passed to a great extent out of 
sight. As acurrent topic it ceased to attract attention, and 
dealers in current topics might have thought it dead and 
done with. Some of the seed at least, however, had fallen 
on good ground, and one of the most interesting occu- 
pations to-day, for a person who is fond of art as an every- 
day concern, is to poke about in search of the seedlings 
of industrial art that are here and there thrusting up 
their heads and unfolding their leaves to the light. Doubt- 
less they are not all that their originators dreamed. 
Doubtless Ruskin, if he could have passed this afternoon 
with me in the Battersea Polytechnic, would have seen 
much to criticise and much to disappoint him. The 
reality is never up to the dream. Nevertheless, one 
characteristic he would have seized that would have 
pleased him. He would have seen that here, as in all 
the manifestations of this movement, now very wide- 
spread, the underlying idea, which gives them all a family 
likeness, is the importance of the workman; a realisation, 
sometimes dim and obscure, sometimes clear and explicit, 
that the man who paints the door, or plasters the wall, or 
sets the brick, is the man with whom art, as a living 
influence in the life of the nation, is most closely and 
intimately concerned. 
* * * * * 

The Battersea Polytechnic is, I believe, the largest 
of the seven or eight polytechnics in London. The de- 
partment I found most engrossing was that of the trade 
classes. These are mostly attended by apprentices. The 
training consists in practical work and the turning out of 
specimens for exhibitions and other purposes; and lec- 
tures and instruction in geometry, drawing, and the theo- 
retical part of the trade generally. It is a condition that 
the two shall be united. You cannot attend the lectures 
unless you do the work. You cannot practise the work 
unless you attend the lectures. Practice and theory are 
thus made to go hand in hand. It is still the case, though 
it is less now the case than formerly, that the average 
workman knows only the practical routine of a small 
branch of his own trade. Joining as an apprentice he 
learns this small bit of knowledge which constant repeti- 
tion brings to a certain mechanical perfection. He has, 
however, no inducement, and indeed no opportunity, of 
extending this knowledge. The scientific and esthetic 
theories on which his trade is based remain dead letters 
to him. The little rut cut by his ‘prentice hand be- 
comes the goal in which he lives for the rest of his life, 
and he grows old in the endless reiteration of a chair back 
or a door handle. 

* * + * . 

This degradation of labour is the evil that the poly- 
technics are fighting. Large numbers of young appren- 
tices are here being trained in a full knowledge of their 
profession. ‘The effect that such training is already 
having on English craftsmanship anyone who goes to 
Morris’s, or Liberty’s, or other shops of the kind, will be 
able to estimate. At the Battersea Polytechnic I saw a 
number of things, designed, drawn and constructed en- 
tirely by the pupils, which, in their fine workmanship, 
seemed full of good promise. Many of these are destined 
for the St. Louis Exhibition. One, a large chimneypiece 
worked throughout in the finest brickwork, was a revela- 
tion of what that material is capable of effecting. The 
even texture and pure colour of the bricks, the exquisitely 
fine jointing, the smoothness of surface, the accuracy of 
the mouldings, the sharpness of the clean-cut edges, com- 
bined to produce a result equal to anything that could be 
done in stone or marble. 


It appears to me that this renaissance in English 
craftsmanship deserves more attention and recognition than 
it gets. Scores were interested in the match that Ruskin 
struck for everyone who cares now to watch the slow and 
smoky igniting of the fire. Just now I was speaking of 
the machinery show at the Agricultural Hall. Here at 
the Battersea Polytechnic we have the antidote. These 
are the two influences that must fight it out in English 
industrial life. I recall one machine that boasted it could 
supersede the labour of I forget how many hundred 
hands. The answer to that monstrous vaunt lies in the 
training of these young workmen of the polytechnics in a 
knowledge and a skill such as no mechanism in the world 
ever can or will possess. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PROFESSOR YORK POWELL. 


HE death of Professor York Powell is an irreparable 
loss. It was not so much what he did as what he 
was that made him such a force in the education of 
History men at Oxford. To know him was an inspira- 
tion, to know him well was a liberal education. His 
catholicity of taste and his sagacity of judgment, his rare 
grasp .of all the studies ancillary to history, were such 
that he was indisputably Z2 maestro di color che sanno. 
Nowhere were these intellectual qualities, united as they 
were with a temperament of singular virility and charm, 
so manifest as at those famous receptions in his rooms 
at Christ Church on Thursday nights, whither went every 
undergraduate who had a subject to study or an enthu- 
siasm to pursue. The esthete, the paleographer, the 
bibliophile, the archzologist, all met there on common 
ground, and with magic facility the Master passed from 
Icelandic sagas to Japanese prints, from the Domesday 
hide to the derza rima, discoursed of the latest 
metrical experiment, of a trick in fencing, or 
of the vaulting of the French cathedrals. His in- 
terests were limited only by the activities of man- 
kind—Quicquid agunt homines. He loved a good story 
as though he were its author (as he not infrequently was). 
His gifts of exposition were dialectical rather than 
forensic; it was in small classes of earnest seekers after 
“ sources ” that he was at his best. There he would invest 
a medizval placitum with all the reality of a consultation 
in chambers; a writ or a charter became like a 
palimpsest, warmed and made legible by the fire 
of his imagination. He had all Michelet’s pas- 
sion for “human documents,” with the scholarship 
of a Fustel de Coulanges in interpreting them. 
He was the kindest of critics, the wisest of coun- 
sellors to the graduate or wumdergraduate who was 
undertaking research: manv a first book has been graced 
with a “foreword” from his pen. He enjoyed an inter- 
national reputation, and the writer found him held in as 
much honour at Berlin almost as at Paris, though he had 
little sympathy with the racial asperities of the earlier 
German historians and did not subscribe to the von Maurer 
view of the early village community. 

In Paris he was. of course, held in high esteem, and 
the most eloquent tribute to bis personality that the writer 
ever heard was uttered to him in a walk down the Boule- 
vard St. Germain by M. Gabriel Monod, with whom, 
indeed, both in the generosity of his sympathies and in 
the direction of his historical studies, he had much in 
common. Foreign scholars visiting Oxford always found 
their way to his rooms: one of his most appreciative 
friends was the late M. Simeon Luce, the editor of 
Froissart, and, like the Regius Professor, a man full 
of local feeling, uniting erudition with charm. 
His name acted as the parole to the archives of Paris; it 
was at his suggestion and by his influence that the writer 
was enabled to explore those Spanish galleons of historical 
treasure that lie buried deep among the Simancas MSS. ; 
and there were many other young Oxford men to 
whom he was of like service. No investigation was too 
remote, no inquiry too curious but he could satisfy it, 
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On another occasion, fresh from a voyage to Spain, 
I tried to describe to him the cunning with which our 
pilot had taken us over the bar at San Lucar. He seized 
a pencil, and with what seemed to me almost professional 
capacity renavigated as though he knew every deep and 
shallow of the tortuous Guadalquiver. The variety of 
his interests were reflected in his rooms, which gave one a 
glimpse into his mind as into a cabinet of something rich 
and strange; they had none of the austerity of a 
Benedictine scriptorium such as some scholars affect, 
but were a glorious disorder. And the company that 
sometimes assembled there—labour leaders, foreign 
refugees, Socialist chimney-sweeps—was no less varied in 
character. Indeed his political sympathies were singu- 
larly wide and unfettered, although of late years it seemed 
to some of us censoriously young Radical-Socialists that 
he had fallen from grace by leanings to Imperialism. 


It is difficult to write of so large-hearted a 
friend without what may seem an impertinent obtrusion 
of the writer; to write of his position as an _his- 
torian may seem more impertinent still. And within the 
limits of our space it is difficult to be concise without ap- 
pearing to be dogmatic. One may, however, without 
much risk of contradiction, define his attitude as com- 
bining a liberal conception of the scope of History with a 
limited definition of its ethical intention; that is to say, 
while freely admitting, and indeed emphasising, in the 
words of Green, that history should be conceived as “ the 
organic life of a nation as a whole,” he had no patience 
with the view that there was a national Divinity shaping 
that life towards an end. The conception he put into 
practice in the History of England in which he and Pro- 
fessor Tout were associated, and as a picture in minia- 
ture of the life and manners of our ancestors it has hardly 
been equalled and never surpassed. The quotidian 
pursuits of men are set out with graphic power. 
It is filled with apposite transcripts from chronicles and 


custumals. The same conception animates the lucid 
sketch of which he drew in the pages of Social 
England. Naturally, therefore, he laid under con- 
tribution all the subsidiary studies — numismatics, 


architecture, folk-lore, and song. To hear him discourse 
of the chansons de geste stirred the blood like a trumpet, 
and Viollet le Duc himself would have rejoiced to listen 
to him tracing the rise and decline of the Devil in Gothic 
sculpture. He had, like Green, intimate feeling for local 
history, for place-names, and for patronymics, and, like 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Round, did a good deal to rescue 
it from the unscientific hands of the local amateur. His 
definition of the ethical intention of history may be 
gathered from his preface to the masterly organon of 
MM. Seignobos and Langlois. He had little patience 
with the teleological assumptions of the Hegelians, and 
even less with the national self-consciousness of the 
German historians. He would hardly have  sub- 
scribed to the last word of historical fatalism: 
Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. Von 
Treitschke can have had few charms for him. 
With all his generous partisanships, he was as anxious 
as Gardiner to explain men rather than to ticket them. 
He would probably have been the first to admit, with 
M. Sorel, that there is a Nemesis working in sublunary 
things. His literary output was comparatively slender. 
Whether he had the great constructive power of Stubbs 
with his Teutonic industry may be doubted. But his 
mind was well ordered, and he touched nothing which he 
did not adorn. His favourite period was the Saxon 
and Norman, and something of what Stubbs has done for 
us in portraying the Angevin kings and churchmen he 
accomplished in his own period. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that he, more than anyone, initiated in this country 
the movement which M. Zeller long ago began in France 
—of popularising history im selections from contemporary 
sources. 

He has taken with him to the grave his charm, his 
wisdom, and his powers; he has left us his inspiration. 


J. H. Morcan. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
ALWAYS find myself wondering whether in the 
stress of modern politics some force will arise to 
secure a definite issue out of the shadows in which 
we move. Two such occasions now arise—on the 
Free Trade controversy and on the Licensing Bill. 
On both these matters the mind and the conscience 
both of the country and of the House are in 
accord. I speak what is notorious when I say 
that the House of Commons is, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, in favour of the principles of Free 
Trade, and that it is 


opposed to the main 
purpose of the Licensing Bill—namely, the 
conversion of the publicans’ annual licence into 


an estate. Moreover, the House is on both these 
matters informed as to the inner truth of the situation. 
It knows that Mr. Balfour, completely disengaged on 
questions of principle and public policy, is entangled by 
interests inimical to the public welfare. He will not 
declare himself a Free Trader because Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s personality and the capture both of the Unionist 
caucus and of over 100 Unionist votes in the House of 
Commons combine to make such a declaration perilous 
to party interests. He has introduced the Licensing 
Bill not as a measure of temperance reform, but as a 
payment for value received and expected from the 
brewing trade. 
+ 7 a of * 

These are notorious facts; they arise naturally 
from Mr. Balfour’s almost conscienceless view of public 
duty and his acute sensibility on the point of party 
welfare. The unsettled factor in the problem is—Will 
the really remarkable force of talent and moral scrupu- 
lessness which is repelled by his cynicism be strong 
enoi gh to defeat him and destroy his Government? It 
ought to be. Not merely the Liberal partisan 
but every one who desires the public welfare 
should aim at the fall of a Government which 
is Only rooted in expediency. Unfortunately, the 
weakness of party politics is that only by a great effort, 
often by large personal sacrifices, can a worthless 
Government be defeated from within. Necessarily these 
efforts are not often made, for if so we should be 
reduced to the group systemn of continental politics, 
or to the Ministries of the Talents, which are a common 
expedient in free colonial government. But somehow 
one expects that just now this reserve force will assert 
itself. For in the House of Commons it has come tomean 
almost the entire intellectual and moral strength of 
Unionism. Take away men like Lord Hugh Cecil (Mr. 
Churchill and Major Seely are already gone), Sir John 
Gorst, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 
Russell, Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Austin Taylor, Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder, Mr. Tritton, Mr. Lambton, and 
little is left which is not at once mediocre and unattractive. 
A small type of cleverness still follows the Prime Minister's 
fortunes and obtains its ample and immediate reward ; 
but no kind of Parliamentary force has been caught by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, and it is impossible to 
see what future belongs to a party weakened by the 
alienation of so much freshness and so much experience. 
For the moment, and in spite of the heavy majority on 
the second reading, it looks as if the Government might 
be beaten on the time-limit and forced either to with- 
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draw the Licensing Bill or resign. The Nationalist Irish 
will not support them when it is a question of destroy- 
ing one of their first-class bills and so imperilling their 
existence. But the trouble always is that when you 
approach a real event, the infirmities of will that beset 
the politician assert themselves, and things slip back 
again to their old obscurity. 


* * . * * 


For the moment the question of tactics is, Will 
the House be able to take a division on the Black 
motion? Three hours suggest a brief debate. But 
it is the practice of the Speaker to permit a 
division on private members’ motions ever since 
the shorter term was adopted and to discourage 
the practice of talking out. If, therefore, the Liberals 
rigidly confine themselves to ten minutes’ speeches, 
there will be ample time for a good, pertinent debate. 
And there are influences at work to prevent the 
Government either blocking the way to a division 
or opposing the Black motion, or (above all) adopting 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Protectionist champion, as their 
patron and defender against a harmless Free Trade 
proposition for which, on its merits, there is a large 
majority in the House. So the talking-out policy may 
be defeated, and one vote at least—that on the main 
question—be permitted. The House certainly has a 
right to such a decision, and for the last year and more 
has been especially entitled to it. 


The Progressive caucus on the London County 
Council has forced on the breach if has opened with 
London Democracy. It has united all its most expe- 
rienced leaders on the policy of secret administration of 
the Education Act, using every argument that reaction 
uses all the world over when it desires to create a pri- 
vilege and destroy a right. To find Progressives 
arguing against publicity on grounds not only of 
expediency but of principle shows how far and swift 
the corruption of the best may go. The Progres- 
sives will now have to administer an unpopular 
Act in secret, to dispose of the resistance of 
the Nonconformists in closed sittings, to affront 
every sentiment that called them into being, to alienate 
every element that promises their permanency. Per- 
sonally I shall never vote for a Progressive who favours 
the closed door, and I guess there are some thousands 
of Liberals and Radicals who will take the same view. 
But the caucus which forced a policy on the Council 
before consulting has a lion in its path of which it does 
not seem to take any account whatever. Does it 
imagine that the London Press will submit to ex- 
clusion? Its powers of forcing admission are very 
large; they will inevitably be exercised. What 
the Radicals and Progressives have done in 
London, Tories and Reactionaries have tried to do 
elsewhere and failed. In the case of a Council in the 
Eastern Counties, the policy of exclusion from an im- 
portant committee was defeated by a member sending 
full weekly notes of each meeting to a journal of which 
he happened to be proprietor. The power of the Press 
may not be what it was; but it is strong enough to 
force the closed door on the Embankment. 


* * * * * 


The death of Sir Henry Stanley occurs at an un- 
happy moment for his fame. He founded the Congo 


State, and founded it in blood; and to-day it stands as 
the appalling witness of the evils that civilised man can 
inflict on the barbarian when the ingenuity of the one 
blends with the ferocity of the other. This is one of 
the fruits of the reign of force in African exploration 
which I am afraid Stanley inaugurated. It is hard to 
go back on old stories now; but it will be necessary 
to recall them if the unhappy proposal to lay him 
beside Livingstone in the Abbey be pressed. If anyone 
wants to revive the not obsolete moral of the early 
phases of Stanley’s career, he should read the pamphlet 
of expostulation on his treatment of the natives 
by Colonel Yule and Mr. Hyndman. This pam- 
phlet, fortified by quotations from Stanley’s early 
letters to the Mew York Herald, was never answered— 
could not be answered. None of the half-heroic hardi- 
hood of his character and career can wipe out the 
stains that those deeds left on them—deeds for which 
Europe has paid heavy tribute during the last two 
decades. Personally, Stanley, with little charm 
of address or speech, did suggest the granite lines on 
which his strange character was built up. But most 
emphatically he did not belong to the great class in 
which we place the names of Livingstone, and Speke, 
and Grant. 
* * . . * 


Professor York Powell’s death will sadden the 
many friends on whom he shed the pleasant fruits of 
his natural gaiety and simple joy in life. He was the 
most learned of men; the most exuberant of grown- 
up schoolboys. Everything interested him; indeed, 
his mind and life-work alike wanted the concentration 
of the absolutely devoted scholar. As Lord Acton 
loved learning for learning’s sake, Mr. York Powell 
seemed to like to know everything because every- 
thing was so full of suggestion and amuse- 
ment to him. His early Socialism led him, I am 
afraid, the way of Imperialism and Protection; yet his 
later fancies in politics and economics never estranged 
those who least sympathised with him, His name was 
written less in his work than in the hearts of his asso- 
ciates. And that is not a bad way of remembrance. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NINETEEN LIBERALS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I observe that. in a recent issue of The 
Speaker you have censured the nineteen M.P.’s who 
supported the proposal for raising revenue by the addition 
of a penny to the present rate of income-tax. As one of 
those who fell under the censor’s lash, may I lay before 
your readers in the fewest possible words a plea which 
might, I submit, have been justly urged on my behalf, had 
our sentence and execution been preceded by trial ? 

The appropriate time to assert and asseverate the need 
for rigid economy, to denounce and resist the tendency to- 
wards wanton extravagance, is in the course of the dis- 
cussions on the Estimates. 

The proper and immediate function of the House 
during the debates on the Budget is to devise the best 
methods of raising the necessary revenues. , 

Now, I, personally, believe that, in present circum- 
stances, it is just and expedient to meet a heavy deficit 
by the levy of income-tax assessed at a higher rate. 
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Amongst other advantages, the incidence of this impost 
is such as to bring home to the supporters of the present 
Government—by the only argument which appeals to them 
—the deplorable and alarming state to which Ministers 
have reduced the finances of our country. To force a 
dissolution by prohibiting such a levy would, I think, give 
rise to serious misunderstanding in the constituencies, and 
would, I know, be disapproved by my own constituents, 
who share my views on this subject. I am, of course, 
aware that the exigencies of Parliamentary warfare may 
sometimes compel an M.P. to subordinate his own judg- 
ment on a matter of minor importance, but if the occasion 
on which our conduct incurred your censure were deemed 
to be such a supreme occasion, then, indeed, may we 
exclaim, “ Quis custodiet custodes?” Your lash should 
fall on the shepherds rather than on the sheep, for, so 
far from seeking to prevent our escape from the fold, not 
one of the six Liberal Whips even put in an appearance to 
take part in the division. 

No, Sir, victory gained by a little knot of men voting 
on Budget proposals against their own convictions. would 
lead to but a barren triumph. 

Until we of the Liberal Party rally to our watchwords 
and present on every occasion a united front against this 
reckless waste of treasure, no real impression will be made 
on the serried phalanx of powerful interests still arrayed 
against us.—Yours, &c., 

T. WILLANS NusSEY. 


MR. SHAW’S CANDIDA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Str,—May I for once, and under promise not to set 
so bad an example again, ask permission to remonstrate 
with your dramatic critic? My excuse must be the real 
disappointment which I feel in seeing a production of rare 
interest and beauty so greatly misunderstood by an ob- 
viously sincere and able writer. 

Mr. Farrer speaks of Candida as “ a cynical surgeon’s 
dissection of humanity”; as throwing a harsh light upon 
dark places in our nature ; as having no regard for beauty. 
And consequently he did not enjoy it much. Now to me 
it seemed to abound in delicate beauty; I saw no harsh 
light and no dark places; and I find it difficult to think of 
any play more utterly removed from cynicism. And I did 
enjoy it intensely! Mr. Farrer calls Eugene “a wobbling 
poetaster.” I can only say that I am sure the author in- 
tended one to feel the real flame of genius in him, and 
that, as acted at the Court, I felt it. 

This is, of course, only setting up my impression 
against Mr. Farrer’s; but I would suggest to him that he 
has in this case confused himself through not taking the 
play simply enough. If he would let it make its own im- 
pression, undisturbed by memories of Mr. Shaw’s philo- 
sophical and political sins (which probably annoy me as 
much as they annoy him), I think he would find that there 
is not a line of cynicism, not one double entendre, in the 
whole play ; that the three main characters are what they 
profess to be, very good and thoughtful people; and that 
the play is really remarkable for its expression of that in- 
tense idealism which Mr. Shaw in most of his work is—for 
some bad reason or other—so apt to conceal or even to 
deny.—Yours, &c., 


‘ 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


UNDERFED CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

“The ideal school of the future will have as part of its 
most necessary machinery a kitchen where every child can 
obtain for a trifle a cheaper and better meal than anything 
to be had at home.” 

Sir,—I observe that in the words quoted above you 
advocate school dinners for underfed children, without, 
however, suggesting that the question involved is a diffi- 
cult and complicated one, and that the remedy you propose 


has been deprecated by experts as likely to increase rather 
than diminish the evil it is intended to cure. 

The truth is that the only effective remedies are not 
so simple, and though they have long been discovered and 
proclaimed, there are few who will take the trouble to 
apply them. 

May I be allowed to remind your readers of some 
main facts connected with the subject, which will be cor- 
roborated by every manager of a poor school who knows 
the children and their home circumstances ? 

The army of the underfed contains the following 
groups ° 

(1) Children of careless or selfish parents, who only 
spend on them what they are obliged in order to keep 
themselves clear of the charge of legal cruelty or neglect. 

Nothing short of free meals three times 2 day, seven 
days a week, will ensure these children being adequately 
nourished, and even that will not secure their health. Not 
even the “ trifle” suggested in your columns will be spared 
by these parents without compulsion. 

(2) Children who are under-nourished because, as 
you say, “the working class mother too often does not 
know how to cook and what food to give.” School meals 
would certainly help these children to grow up stronger 
between the ages of five and fourteen, and so far would 
do good. But while her children can get their dinners 
at the school and her husband at the coffee-shop, there 
will be less chance than ever of the mother gaining the 
skill and knowledge she lacks, and when boys and girls 
leave school and go out to work, they will be worse off 
than ever just at an age when right feeding is most im- 
portant. Instead of the appetising share of the family 
dinner heated up in a basin, they will have to waste their 
small wages on indigestible and insufficient fare provided 
elsewhere. 

Far better than free meals for the children would be 
free cookery classes for their mothers. 

(3) Children whose wasted and miserable appearance 
is due not, as might be supposed, to insufficient food, but 
to other causes, the chief amongst them being overcrowd- 
ing in the home, and improper clothing. School dinners 
would not affect these. 

(4) Children who are underfed because of the low 
earnings of the family bread-winners, generally women. 
The ros. a week (without food) which is the usual wage 
of the charwoman, office-cleaner, washerwoman, kitchen- 
hand, and factory worker, accounts for many of*these, and 
this wage is the bare living, or rather half-starving, mini- 
mum which keeps them out of “the House.” When it 
came to be known that their children were fed cheap at 
school, the 10s. would drop to 8s., and their condition be 
in no wise altered. 

Free meals and parish relief alike actually only 
cheapen the labour of these women. The hope of com- 
bination amongst them is a remote one. ‘The practical 
remedy lies in the hands of their employers and will be 
applied when philanthropic ladies and benevolent gentle- 
men begin to exercise justice at home and in the office, 
and make it their concern that those whom they employ 
directly, or indirectly, are not underpaid. 

There is another aspect from which your suggestion 
must be viewed. Where, as not infrequently happens, the 
father comes home to dinner, that meal is the important 
family gathering of the day. It helps to keep the family 
bound together and acquainted with each other's doings. 
It is this intimate family society which in many cases 
constitutes the chief interest in the life of the poor, a fact 
which has been overlooked by those who describe the 
monotony of their existence. Doubtless however much 
cheaper and better might be the food provided in the 
schools, many mothers would still have their children 
home to dinner, even though they were paying in rates for 
the school meal; doubtless, too, in many cases the family 
gathering would be given up, since the trouble of cooking 
would no longer be necessary.— Yours, &c., 


SETTLEMENT WORKER. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE.* 


RACING the growth of freethought in England 
during the seventeenth century, Buckle—in his 
interesting History of Civilisation—puts forward Sir 
Thomas Browne as a prominent landmark, ‘a curious 
instance of the rapid progress which the English 
mind was making in casting off superstition.” His 
Religio Medici, written about 1634—that is, well before 
the Civil War—shows (he says) “ acredulity that must 
have secured the sympathy of the then dominant 
classes”; while in his next book, the Pseudodoxia, 
or inquiry into vulgar errors, which was published 
in 1646, ‘‘ there is displayed a spirit so entirely different 
that if it were not for the most decisive evidence we 
could hardly believe it to have been written by the same 
man. . . . The truth is, however, that during the 
twelve years which elapsed between the two works 
there was completed that vast social and intellectual 
revolution which,” &c., and, taking the doctor as 
his text, he dilates for some pages on his instructive 
conversion from superstition to science. 

The wide ocean of Buckle’s learning is usually 
limpid, and the happy voyager on its shallow waters 
may see the bottom ; but in this case the obstacle is a 
detail which he is likely to overlook—a strange error 
which can best be accounted for by supposing that 
Buckle was here triumphantly enlarging upon some 
old record of a hasty impression. For examination of 
the two books does not justify his assertion. Doctor 
Thomas Browne was a mass of superstition, and his 
Religio Medici being concerned with religion, offered, it 
is true, abundant examples of it to the sceptic’s eager 
eye; but it is a main characteristic of that book that 
it is the outspoken opinions of a layman on a subject 
on which private opinion was forbidden. However 
orthodox its general conclusions, the method is that 
of freethought, and the right to freethought is practi- 
cally assumed; and it was this that called attention 
to it and aided its success. Hence Protestants 
doubted whether its lucubrations were those of a 
Quaker or of a Papist ; Salmasiaus would not 
recommend it to a foreign publisher on account of 
its ‘exorbitant conceptions in religion,” the Catholic 
Digby complained of the ‘‘ ayrienesse of the fancy,” 
and the Pope put it on the Index ; but on the other 
hand the later book, the Pseudodoxia, which Buckle so 
praises, this, while it pretends to be scientific, is !oaded 
with theological lumber and disgraced by unscientific 
method ; and, though the choice of subject may pro- 
bably be ascribed to a change in the intellectual 
atmosphere—indeed I do not doubt that it was sug- 
gested to Browne by the opening pages of the Discours 
de la Méthode which had appeared in 1637, and that it 
represents his foolish idea of what Descartes meant by 
getting rid of false notions—yet the book reveals the 
author to be a more superstitious and inept thinker 
than any one would have guessed from his earlier work; 
in which the subject was mystical and the fancy more 
allowable. I should myself say that if the scientific 
Inquiry had been the first book and the Re/igio the 
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second, Mr. Buckle’s contention would have been as 
tenable. 

These two books constitute the first volume of a 
new edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s works now being 
published by Mr. Grant Richards, with Mr. Charles 
Sayle for editor ; and if any possessor of this volume 
should wish to read the Pseudodoxia, it is possible that 
the question here mooted may supply him with an 
interest which he might otherwise lack to carry him 
through. But in case he should still, as is likely, be 
deterred by the follies of Adam and Eve and the dry- 
ness of the loadstone, I would recommend him by no 
means to omit the perusal of the disquisitions on 
pages 308 to 321, as to whether elephants have joints 
in their limbs and whether doves have gall-bladders. 
These (and he may find others) are inimitable gems of 
fatuity well worthy to be reprinted; and, as Dr. 
Browne so seldom provides his reader with any occa- 
sion for merriment, they should not be neglected. 

And to turn Buckle’s reflection about, it is a matter 
for wonder that a man who wrote those chapters 
should have produced a book which went the round of 
Europe and is now recognised as an English classic. 
The fact has to be accounted for; and remembering what 
the author tells us, that he wrote it when he was at the 
end of his twenties, and for his own delectation, one 
may assume the efficient causes to have been something 
of this kind: First, a strong literary ambition which 
was enthralled by the example of Montaigne ; secondly, 
a wide miscellaneous reading and studious habits, which 
so far fitted him for imitating his model ; and, thirdly, 
a happy moment of young enthusiasm to kindle his 
rhetoric, a moment in which all his experience and 
knowledge alike seemed to group consistently into a 
satisfying view of life and morals, vividly appearing and 
eagerly embraced—such a vision as all young thinkers 
have known, a heavenly inspiration full of dream-beauty, 
a spiritual revelation on the mountain top of philosophy, 
a convincement which seems eternal but which vanishes 
again as quickly as it came, “melting into air, into 
thin air.” One need not ask how long the vision lasted 
with the young doctor, how much he retained of it, or 
how far his subsequent presentations of it were due to 
habit, to memory, or to mere literary vanity ; it is evi- 
dent that his book was the outcome of some such 
enthusiasm, and that it is to the conviction which in- 
spired its rhetoric that it owes its vitality. 

For my part, though I can admire it, I have never 
found it readable except piecemeal. There are good 
thoughts, fine phrases, and, as I said, a warmth of 
enthusiasm ; yet something holds one off, and it does 
not give me the genuine pleasure with which I read 
Montaigne. The fact is that the rd/e of pédant a la 
cavaliére does not suit Browne ; it is nothing without 
gaiety, and Browne is /r7s¢e ; at least he is very /ris/e 
tome. I grant that it is impossible to disentangle a 
warm and kindly humour entirely from imaginative 
wit, because some intellects will be warmed by the mere 
tickling of wit, if it only be sharp enough ; the prickling 
simulates heat—as a dry skin may take a pleasurable 
sensation from a stinging-nettle ; and humour, as we 
call it, must plainly have different boundaries to 
different minds. But that warm-hearted contentment 
of a serious intellect fully sympathetic with human 
nature, the communication of which is the real charm 
and only true success of such an attempt as Browne 
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made, is absent from his rhetoric. It is the 
possession of this quality, which though exhibited 
by rhetoric must be rooted in the soul, that makes 
Montaigne’s book so attractive to men and so annoying 
to philosophers, who lament to see rhetoric triumphing 
easily where reason stumbles ; and even in Montaigne 
the pedantry and egotism become at last wearisome, 
and just as one page of Browne is enough at a time, so 
one or two essays of the Maire of Bordeaux ask for an 
interval. And yet the Frenchman is quite successful, 
the pleasure that he gives is real and abiding, and one 
returns to him, after the necessary intervals, again and 
again throughout life. Moreover, not only is Browne’s 
temper of a coarser sort and his matter clumsier and 
less varied, but his art is deficient ; it is almost always 
too palpable, sometimes even to a suspicion of in- 
sincerity, and occasionally the ornament of a sentence 
wrongs the justness of a fancy. He was at bottom 
a superstitious, hard nature, with crusted sympathies ; 
and it is, alas! recorded of him that in his sixtieth 
year he gave expert evidence in the trial of two miser- 
able women for witchcraft, and that through his pitiful 
pseudodoxy they were convicted of being in league 
with the devil. Now what would Mr. Buckle have 
said to that ? 

It is impossible to speak of the Redligio Medici 
without thinking of Virginibus Puerisque, which owes, 
I have little doubt, a good deal of its original concep- 
tion to Stevenson’s early admiration for Browne. 
Stevenson, however, warns us in his preface that, 
while he had intended his essays to be his ‘ special 
pleadings for life at twenty-five,” his convictions soon 
deserted him, and with them their style. And this 
last is so true that the comparison which is invited is 
too much hampered to followup. But to marshal 
them in diameter and proceed judicially, as the Doctor 
would have put it, I should very much disagree with 
anyone who did not prefer Stevenson’s ten pages on 
Truth of Intercourse to all the farrago of Browne’s 
Religion. 

The Religio Medici has a curious history. The 
book was written about 1635, and Browne tells us that 
it was not intended for the press, but circulated in 
MS. among his friends. In 1642 two surreptitious 
editions of it from one publisher appeared ; and in 1643 
an authorised edition, with a preface by the author 
which has ever since been printed with it, disclaiming 
the spurious edition and any animadversions that it 
might call forth. 

There is no reason to doubt Browne’s statements. 
That the book circulated in MS. five or six copies are 
extant to witness; and he may have had nothing 
actively to do with the first issues. But one need not 
believe that he meant exactly what he said—any more 
than Montaigne— when he stated that the book was 
not intended for publication. They probably both 


meant that they did not know how their 
liberty of speech would be received, and that 
it was not intended for anyone who should 


take it amiss. In the event of success both were ready 
enough to avow their work. And if the book which 
Browne had intended for select reading had to be dis- 
claimed and recast for the public when it could no 
longer be withheld from them, then we should expect 
to find important alterations in the acknowledged 
version. But, as a matter of fact, the revised text 


appeared from the same publisher with the same print- 
ing and frontispiece, and though the corrections are 
pretty numerous, they are of little or no importance. 
Indeed, it is to be regretted that Browne did not take 
the opportunity of amending himself where he had 
good occasion to do so. There is in his book a 
passage on marriage which he should have been 
ashamed of. It was written presumably in 1635, 
and in 1641 he married a wife who brought 
him twelve children and survived him. Now 
if Browne in 1635 spoke from experience, that 
very experience incapacitated him from speaking at 
all, at least as a teacher ; and if without experience, 
then his marriage should have taught him better. It 
is an unsufferable irreverence, an insult such as 
humanity suffers more and more from literature ; but it 
is perhaps a necessity of all mysteries that they should 
be discussed only by those who are excluded from 
them—and he at least spares us that mere squabble of 
notions which most delight the vulgar. 

That Browne did not virtually alter his book may 
in some measure justify the present editor from not 
noticing these facts. But it would have been well 
worth while to have set his readers at ease upon the 
matter, and it is to be hoped that in the final volume 
he will have some notes in which he will indulge them 
with this and other necessary information. 

ROBERT BRIDGEs, 





MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By G. W.E. Russell. ‘‘ Literary Lives 
Series. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 

WE may congratulate ourselves no less than Mr. Russell 
on the writing of this book. It is a good and a pious 
tribute from a friend to the memory of one who was a 
great man, a strenuous teacher, and a poet of noble 
achievement and, as I think, of constantly increasing 
influence. It is true that I have, as will appear, an ances- 
tral controversy with Mr. Arnold, but I am not, I hope, 
blinded by it to the charm of his many-sided character— 
now gay and winning, now vigorous and dogmatic in its 
manifestation—nor am I rendered insensible, | may add, to 
the merit of Mr. Russell’s book. 

In effect Mr. Russell has written a causerie on a large 
scale. That, at any rate, is the impression produced upon 
me by the deftness and lightness of his touch and by the 
informal air that characterises his writing. It is 
good conversation—the conversation of a man versed 
in affairs and deeply read, a man of letters who 
has the supreme merit of an affectionate and 
discriminating veneration for the master of whom 
he writes. To prove to Mr. Russell that I have read 
his book not without care, let me point out two misprints : 
one in the fourth stanza of the lines quoted on p. 184, 
where “enemy ” is printed for “ memory” ; the other, five 
lines from the bottom of p. 196, where “ goodness ” ought 
to be “goddess.” I hazard the conjecture that these are 
due to the imperfect hearing of am amanuensis to whom 
Mr. Russell dictated the quoted passages. 

I cannot say how eagerly I have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity offered to me by the editor of The Speaker of bring- 
ing my little tributary heap of coals of fire for the carum 
caput of Matthew Arnold. For my own part, indeed, I had 
no special quarrel of my own with him. Probably he was 


not aware of my existence. To my regret, I saw 
him only once, but from that once I carry with 
me the abiding impression of his urbanity, his 


gentle manners, and the attractive serenity of his well- 
featured and symmetric face. Yet it is, of course, well 
known that my late grandfather, Mr. Samuel Bottles, J.P., 
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had no small reason to complain of the way in which Mr. 
Arnold dealt with him and his family circle, and I shall 
therefore venture to break a lance on his behalf. It is 
true that my grandfather was a self-made man, and that 
the commercial struggles to which his life had been devoted 
had left him little leisure in its early stages for the acquisi- 
tion of that culture which Mr. Arnold preached with such 
convincing iteration. But let us suppose that Mr. Samuel 
Bottles had desired to obtain a measure of culture as 
nearly equal to that possessed by Mr. Arnold as was pos- 
sible. How was he to set about it ? There was plenty of 
culture, and to spare, at Oxford—plenty, that is, for Mr. 
Arnold, the son of a clergyman of the Establishment who 
was also head master of a great public school ; plenty, too, 
for my grandfather’s old friends and fellow-magistrates, 
Lord Lumpington and the Rev. Esau Hittall, if 
they had cared to take it and make it their 
own ; but for the poor boy whose faith and whose religious 
observances were not those of the Anglican Church, and 
who did not care to palter with his conscience by dis- 
avowing his tenets, for him Oxford had only contempt and 
rejection. For Mr. Amold she spread her gardens to the 
moonlight and whispered from her towers the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age ; against the Baptist and his like 
she barred the gates of the gardens and frowned upon them 
from the heights of her towers. All that is changed. We, 
too, are now admitted to her mysteries, and some of us 
({ speak as a Dissenter) help to solemnise her rites; but 
for this change, for the chance we now have of acquiring 
the true Oxonian brand of sweetness and light, we owe no 
thanks to Mr. Arnold, but rather to the political dis- 
senters on whom he poured his scorn, and to their leader, 
Mr. Gladstone, whose activities he resented and whose 
principles he disliked. When I consider Mr. Arnold 
railing against his favourite bugbear, the Protestant Dis- 
senter, I am irresistibly reminded of my old friend, the 
Rev. William Spilkins, who is now Vicar of Bodley Magna 
in the county of Bucks. He and I were at Balliol together, 
and attacked classical Greats in the same year. The fates 
denied to Spilkins the first they generously granted to me. 
Like Lumpington and Hittall, he did some desperate 
things (for in the old happy days he was a devil of a fellow: 
does he remember, I wonder, that terrific evening with 
the proctor and his minions? Ah me, tempi passati, 
tempi passati, when Spilkins and I still revelled in 
youth and bloom and this delightful world!) ; he did, as I 
say, some desperate things with wet towels, which ended 
in his declining upon a fourth class and entering the 
Church. The vicarage at Bodley is comfortable, and 
whenever I stay there (for Spilkins is generous enough to 
forget that I, too, am a Baptist, and to invite me now and 
then) my host regales me with tales of his parish, which, 
as it appears, would be a perfect Paradise were it not for 
the dismal presence of Dissenters. “They are,” he says 
(he has the Oxford manner still, with all its little tricks 
and affectations), “they are such futile creatures, quite 
too futile, so loud, so ignorant, always insisting on their 
rights and putting forward their consciences. Ah, my 
dear man, you little know the trials we have with these 
people and their want of—what was it dear old Mat 
Amold used to say ?—their want of sweetness and light ” ; 
and thereupon Spilkins sighs deeply without a notion that 
he is giving a display of that hubristic spirit (his is the 
niminy-piminy academic variety) which in its larger mani- 
festations has made our countrymen what indeed they are 
—a joy to all foreign nations and a shining glory unto them- 
selves. And the strange part of it all is that Spilkins has 
forgotten (if he ever knew) that Mr. Armold was a dissenter 
if ever there was one—a dissenter, that is to say, from many 
of the favourite tenets both of his own special Church and 
of dogmatic Christianity in general; that he preached in 
Literature and Dogma a special religion of his own 
from which a belief in miracles and a personal God was 
excluded. On the whole, perhaps, Spilkins may be for- 
given, for Mr. Arnold never seemed himself to realise the 
breadth and depth of his own dissent. He despised those 
who wished to promote Disestablishment almost as much 


as he despised those who proposed to allow a man to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister; but at the same time he 
desired to rob the Established Church of all the dogmas 
for the enforcement of which the immense majority of her 
members believe her to exist. He proposed, in fact, to 
disestablish her by turning her inside out and then re- 
establishing her for the promotion of the Arnoldian re- 
ligion and a perpetual opposition to Protestant dissent in 
all its forms. 

The mention of the deceased wife’s sister reminds 
me of the indelicate way (I can use no other word) in which 
Mr. Arnold permitted his acquaintance of the Daily 
Telegraph to refer to my grandfather's household at 
Laburnum House, Reigate. It is quite true that Mr. 
Samuel Bottles, after my grandmother’s death, married 
her sister Hannah; but it is also true that she made him 
an excellent wife and was an admirable mother to his 
children. My father, the late Dr. Ebenezer Bottles, spoke 
of her to his dying day with the deepest affection, and 
never ceased to congratulate himself on my grandfather’s 
freedom from a silly prejudice which is set at naught 
in every other part of the Empire without any of those 
miserable results which the excited imagination of Mr. 
Arnold anticipated. How a man so clever and, in general, 
so amiable as Mr. Arnold could persuade himself to hold 
and to utter opinions which belong of right only to bishops 
of an inferior stamp passes my comprehension. 

But I may be asked, Do you see no humour in 
Friendship’s Garland? Certainly I do, both humour of 
the most delightful sort and truth and insight. How could 
a sensible man (and I think I am a sensible man, other- 
wise you, Sir, would not have entrusted me with the 
writing of this article) give any other answer? I enjoy the 
reading of it to-day as much as I ever did, though Mr. 
(;. A. Sala and Adolescens Leo are no more than shades. 
Making all due reservations on behalf of my grandfather, 
I can laugh as heartily as though I had no blood affinity 
to one of the butts of that delightful masterpiece of play- 
ful irony. But then, you see, I am an Oxford man, and 
have been trained to the appreciation of Mr. Arnold’s 
special variety in humour. I cannot blind myself to the 
fact that he has not the range of the great masters of 
humour, nor does his playfulness appeal with the direct- 
ness of theirs. Do women in general, for instance, care 
for Friendship’s Garland? 1 doubt it, and I do not sup- 
pose that Mr. Arnold intended them to. Asa rule, they 
have not the academic mind. 

Still, when all has been said, I return with fresh 
delight to Friendship’s Garland, and thank the fates for 
the bright rapier of this consummate fencer. For Culture 
and Anarchy my relish is not so great, and it would be 
folly in me to pretend an admiration which I do not feel. 
In fact it is in some of those excursions when Mr. Arnold, 
being in deadly earnest, takes himself over seriously that 
he least excites my sympathy, though I do not apply this to 
his literary criticism, which time cannot wither, or to his 
poetry. 

Now, therefore, for the heap of coals of fire, which 
may truly be thought to have been a long time in the heat- 
ing. If I were to admit everything that the most devout 
Arnoldian has to say about Mr. Arnold’s work in prose, 
either as theologian or as politician or as ethical reformer, 
I should still hold that it is by his poetry that he will be 
remembered, it is for his poetry that his memory will be 
loved. From this poet of serene and temperate melan- 
choly the generations of men, ever yearning and ever un- 
satisfied, striving and always falling short of attainment, 
will draw, I believe, deeper and deeper draughts of conso- 
lation. For the sadness which comes from the contempla- 
tion of that 

“* Stern law of every mortal lot, 

Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear.” 
may be healed, so far as healing is possible, not by the 
mood of exuberant and overstrained delight in the pleasures 
that pass or in spirits gloriously gay, but rather by the 
steadfast mournful strain of one who had probed life and 
had found that noble living and high aspiration made it 
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endurable and even joyous. His verse, embodying a grave 
and beautiful wisdom, in flawless lines, falls like a balm on 
spirits tortured by misgivings and worn out by disappoint- 
ment. He drew from the deep fount of tears and peace 
was in the flowing of the water. 

“In 1873 ”°—I quote from Mr. Russell’s admirable and 
touching introductory chapter— 

‘*he wrote to his sister: ‘I have a curious letter from the 
State of Maine in America, from a young man who wished to 
tell me that a friend of his, lately dead, had been especially 
fond of my poem, A Wish, and often had it read to him in his 
last illness. They were both of a class too poor to buy books 
and had met with the poem in a newspaper.’ ” 
From that beautiful poem Mr. Russell gives five stanzas 
out of the thirteen that compose it. I wish I could quote 
them all, but space denies my wish, and all I can do is to 
ask those who read me here to look it up for themselves. He 
who reads it can put away all the terror of death in what 
Mr. Russell calls “ this solemn love and reverence for the 
continuous life of the physical universe.” Bearing this 
and many another poem of Mr. Arnold’s in mind, I cannot 
think that Mr. Russell does the poet justice when he says 
(p. 2) “his poetry has little ease, fluency, or spontaneous 
movement.” In its highest flights it appears to me to have 
all three. No doubt he used the laborious file, but I can- 
not agree that nearly every line bears traces of it. It is 
just because he took great care and spent much labour that 
he produced noble poetry. When he has finished with the 
expression of his thought it is set down in words that are 
exactly the fitting words, words that cannot be altered with- 
out irremediable damage. He did not use words merely 
for the pleasure of stringing together musical sounds with- 
out regard to their import, but I cannot admit that when 
he was at his best his ear for music was at fault. Is there 
any more beautiful music in our blank verse (and the best 
blank verse is a high sort of music) than the music of 
Sohrab and Rustum ? If there is I do not know it. 

Here I must take leave both of Matthew Ammold and 
of Mr. Russell’s delightful book about him. It contains 
good criticism aptly put, and is distinguished by its rever- 
ence no less than by its discrimination and its good taste. 
But, above all, Mr. Russell paints the picture not only of a 
fine scholar and a great poet, but of a man who won the 
love of his friends by his unaffected goodness, his perfect 
sincerity, and the abounding gaiety of his disposition. It 
was right (even one in whose veins runs the blood of 
Samuel Bottles can acknowledge it) that such a tribute 
should be paid, and eminently right that Mr. Russell 


should pay it. W. E. G. Bort tes. 





SIR SPENCER WALPOLE’S HISTORY. 
Tue History oF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

Walpole, K.C.B. Two vols. 

24S. net. 
It is nearly twenty years since Sir Spencer Walpole pub- 
lished the last of the six volumes in which he traced the 
history of England from Waterloo to the end of the 
Indian Mutiny. The merits of that work are known to 
all students of politics and finance. It is a grave, dignified, 
and eminently careful narrative. A civil servant is not 
often a historian, but Sir Spencer Walpole has inherited 
the habit of looking at politics from the point of view of 
the statesman. He has strong opinions, but they are 
carefully argued and never intemperately stated. He 
is always very ready to make allowances for the difficulties 
and embarrassments which almost always prevent even 
the best Ministers from taking more than the second best 
course. If he has a fault, it is perhaps that he is a little 
too stately, a little too apt to preserve the gravity of tis 
style in dealing with trivialities. The two new 
volumes, a thousand pages in all, are in one sense 4 con- 
tinuation of the preceding six. They carry English his- 
tory from 1856 to 1880, but in this period foreign affairs 
are so much more interesting and important than events 
at home, if we except Mr. Gladstone’s great Reform Minis- 
try (1868-1874), that Sir Spencer Walpole has wisely 


By Sir Spencer 
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chosen a title which enables him to enlarge his canvas 
—to describe how Italy gained her independence, how 
Austria was extruded from Germany, how the United 
States freed the slaves and consolidated their territories, 
how Germany succeeded to, and France descended from, 
a position of ascendency among the nations of the Con- 
tinent. 

The simple and straightforward rules which pre- 
scribe Sir Spencer Walpole’s historical method are ex- 
plained in his preface. So far as his history deals with 
England and with English policy, it is based exclusively 
on original authorities; for the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries he is content to cite the best second-hand authorities. 
Perhaps the highest praise which can possibly be 
bestowed upon a work of such real solidity and erudition 
is to say that the author scarcely ever oppresses the reader 
by the weight of his materials or encumbers his pages by 
footnotes of superfluous length. 

The most original and interesting chapter in the 
two volumes is, in our judgment, the first one, entitled 
“England in 1856.” Sir Spencer has seen and seized a 
great opportunity and has turned it to splendid 
advantage. Beginning with a comparison of Europe 
after the ‘Treaties of Paris in 1815 with 
Europe after the Peace of Paris in 1856, he 
finds that little change had taken place in the map. Ger- 
many was not yet an Empire nor Italy a kingdom. Greece, 
indeed, had been liberated, and Belgium separated from 
Holland ; but the advance of Russia in Europe had been 
checked, and the map which Pitt rolled up after Austerlitz 
might still have served a student passably well. But the 
comparative immobility of Europe was more than com- 
pensated by vast changes in other parts of the world. In 
forty years Australia and great parts of America and 


Africa had been explored, and in some measure conquered 


or colonised; and though the moving forces were still 
European, the Latin races were falling behind. Spain 
was decadent, France exhausted, Italy still too weak 
to rise. The expansion of civilisation and the march of 
conquest (not always convertible terms) were almost 
wholly due to the Slav and the Anglo-Saxon. The ad- 
vance of Russia in Asia had been silent but rapid, and by 
the time that this history begins she hadi already crossed 
Siberia and reached the Amur. Meanwhile the United 
States had annexed Texas and conquered Mexico, and 
their population had more than trebled in forty years. Our 
own expansion had been equally great ; the colonisation of 
Australia and New Zealand, the gradual growthof Canada, 
the vast additions to our dominions in India, and some 
considerable conquests in Africa made the Empire larger 
than the wisest statesmen of that time thought at all de- 
sirable. Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, Disraeli 
and Gladstone, Lord Grey and Molesworth, Cornewall 
Lewis, and many other authorities held opinions upon this 
subject which would have been denounced in 1899 as the 
opinions of Pro-Boers and Little Englanders. If anyone 
should doubt this let him read pp. 12-20 of the first volume 
in which Sir Spencer Walpole collects the authorities. A 
book might be written on the subject with the aid of these 
ample references, and we will only say that the statesmen 
and publicists of fifty years ago displayed a grasp of moral 
issues, a knowledge of material interests, a foresight, and 
an efficiency which present a glaring contrast to the quali- 
ties displayed by the loud, boastful, and often vulgar Im- 
perialists of our own day. Their policy sowed the crop of 
loyalty which we reap and consume; their policy hus- 
banded and stored the resources which we have dissi- 
pated. There is one obvious omission in the first chapter : 
Where is Russia’s rival in the Far East ? The omission 
is explained in another chapter. “ Japan, which before 
the close of the century was to become one of the Great 
Powers of the world, was still shrouded by a veil,” and 
that veil was only partially uplifted by Sir Charles Stir- 
ling in 1854 and by Lord Elgin in 1858. In the former 
year Admiral Stirling sailed with our Far Eastern squad- 
ron to Japan, thinking he might find Russian cruisers 
sheltering in Japanese ports. The birds had flown, but he 
concluded a convention with Japan which opened two 
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ports, Nagasaki and Hakodadi, to British vessels. Four 
years later Lord Elgin made the famous treaty which 
opened Japan to trade. His opinion of Japan is worth 
reading : 

_‘* On the whole I consider [this] the most interesting expe- 
dition I ever made. The total absence of anything like want 
among the people; their joyous though polite and respect- 
ful demeanour, the combination of that sort of neatness and 
finish which we attain in England by the expenditure of great 
wealth with tropical luxuriance, made me feel that at last I 
had found something which entirely surpassed all the expec- 
tations I had formed; and I am bound to say that the social 
and moral condition of Japan has astonished me quite as 
much as its material beauty.” 

It would be a mistake, of course, to take all this as 
ascertained fact. “No luxury or extravagance in any 
class ”"—“ a perfectly paternal government, a_ perfectly 
filial people ”—“ peace within and without; no want; no 
ill-will among classes,” &c. Lord Elgin and his secretary 
were so astonished at finding a healthy non-European, 
non-Christian civilisation that they thought they had 
found a Utopia, and grew quite morbid and sentimental at 
the thought of Japan coming into contact with the world. 
“God grant,” wrote Elgin, “that in opening up their 
country to the West we may not be bringing them misery 
and ruin.” However this may be, the episode helps us to 
appreciate the fact that the civilisation, culture, intelli- 
gence, national feeling and compact strength of Japan, 
are not new, but old. The marvellous thing is the rapid 
adaptation of the people to Western methods of commerce 
and war. All the inventions that have slowly altered the 
shell of English life in five centuries have been received 
and adapted by Japan in the course of a generation. 

If there were space we should have liked to draw 
attention to some of the strong features in the later chap- 
ters of Sir Spencer Walpole’s history. We are struck by 
his powerful exposure of Lord Palmerston’s errors and 
equally by the obvious attraction of Palmerston’s per- 
sonality. There is much to be said, he thinks, for the 
popular impression, and we are asked to “cover up his 
faults with his winding-sheet, and remember that he lived 
and died an English gentleman.” Other characters very 
prominent in these pages are Cavour, Louis Napoleon, 
Bismarck, Disraeli, and Gladstone—the latter first as a 
financier (Sir Spencer Walpole handles figures magnifi- 
cently) and afterwards as a parliamentary and party 
Leader. There is a good deal to be said for Napoleon, 
and Sir Spencer Walpole says it. He does full justice to 
Disraeli’s good leadership of the Tory party from 1859 to 
1865, and to the services he rendered in those years to 
the State, especially in connection with the French Panic 
and the American Civil War. There is something rather 





startling in the summing up of the difference between 
Gladstone and Disraeli: “In one sentence Mr. Disraeli 
was a man of thought, Mr. Gladstone a man of action,” 
yet read in its context (chapter IX.), the remark is illu- 
minating. But it is impossible to dwell any longer upon 
the powerful impressions of men and things which this 
wide survey of a period full of great events and of causes 
still in operation leaves upon the memory. 





FICTION. 


Souts IN BonpaGeE. By Perceval Gibbon. 

wood and Co. 1904. 6s. 
It is always a pleasure to welcome a fresh talent, and 
Mr. Perceval Gibbon’s novel, which we take to be his first, 
gives promise that a new writer has arrived to tell us the 
things about South African life which it is the destiny of 
the journalists and the Blue Books to obscure. We can 
call to mind very few illuminating sketches of the white 
man’s South African environment, and to two of these— 
The Rhodesians, by Strachey Chambers (a study of the 
cheap, smart money-making “ Outlander” society), and 
Little Indabas, by J. Mac, a naive revelation of coldénial 
swagger, bounce, and brutality in dealing with the niggers 
—our great British public, of course, paid no attention. 
Both books contained most disillusioning information for 
“ Empire-builders.” Mr. Gibbon’s novel will certainly win 
a wider public than the books we have mentioned, for not 
only is it superior in point of view of art, but the villain 
and the butts of his story are “the ‘ off-coloured,’ the half- 
castes, the outcome of white supremacy in a black 
country ”—and these half-breeds we are led to infer, 
though we are not distinctly told, are Dutch, not English, 
by-blows. The English public can therefore settle down 
comfortably to read Souls in Bondage, knowing that neither 
these souls nor their bondage are of its making, and 
it will be refreshed and encouraged in the first half of the 
novel to discover that Joyce (the manly transport rider), 
who rescues the English girl Peggy, when her degenerate, 
drunken father is dying after an orgie with his own Kaffir 
farm hands, is an Englishman; and English, too, is the 
gentle idealist “Mr. Thwaites,” the old, broken-down 
lawyer, who chivalrously seeks to protect and save Cecilia 
du Plessis, the unfortunate half-caste girl, from her fate. 
In noting here that Souls in Bondage would appear to be 
coloured not a little by the intensity of racial dislike which 
the white man in contact with the Kaffir seems to develop 
as inevitably as heated water generates steam, we do not 
mean to imply that Mr. Gibbon’s art is vitiated thereby. 
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All art is, in a sense, parti pris, and, whatever be the range 
of the artist’s insight, the one vital necessity for him is 
that he should have the honesty to record his artistic sen- 
sations unflinchingly. And from the able and unerring 
fashion in which Mr. Gibbon handles the terrible scene 
which closes his book we have the greatest hope for his 
future. We know, of course, very well that it is pre- 
cisely this closing chapter—Thwaites’s discovery of the 
murdered Cecilia, battered out of life by her torturer 
Bantam—that will raise protests on every hand from the 
great majority of his readers. Could he not have chosen 
a less painful and repulsive scene to dwell upon? it will 
be asked. Could he not have spared probing thus deep 
beneath our gentle idealisations and shocking all our 
comfortable feelings? No. The tragedy demands that 
we should realise this scene, not sentimentally and not 
evasively. Mr. Gibbon has broken with the nigh uni- 
versal practice of the English school, and if he has lace- 
rated his readers’ feelings, so much the better for the 
force and truth of his art. As we have hinted, the 
author's apparent weakness lies in his slight tendency to 
idealise the figures of Joyce and Peggy, but against this 
must be set another of its strengths—the subtlety by which 
he conveys to us a very delicate sensation of the South 
African atmosphere, moral and physical. It is a feeling 
of a disharmonic moral atmosphere that Mr. Gibbon 
catches, a dissonance created no doubt by the clashing 
of the three races, Dutch, English, and Kaffir, and this 
dissonance is of course felt by us keenly in every word 
and look and gesture of the half-castes that move through 
very scene of Souls in Bondage. Decidedly a book of 
power, and giving great hopes for its author’s future, will 
be, no doubt, the verdict of others, as our own. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The place of honour in the Zudependent Review is 
worthily held by a vigorous yet thoughtful article by Mr. 
C. F. G. Masterman, whose distinguished, if slightly con- 
scious, style makes a welcome relief to the slipshod 
writing which is usually thought to suffice for political 
purposes. “Towards a Civilisation” is something be- 
tween a minor prophecy and a party programme, and it 
comes at a most opportune moment. It seems as though 
chance might bring to the Liberal Party both fortune and 
favour on a series of more or less negative issues. But 
after Free Trade has been vindicated, the clerical reac- 
tion foiled, the Estimates pared down, and the Chinese 
Ordinance repealed, what positive work should engage a 
progressive majority? Mr. Masterman outlines a policy 
of social reconstruction as sane as it is inspiring: (1) In 
the country the problem is to give hope, ambition, and 
freedom to a population of shiftless labourers and 
pauperised retainers. The remedy lies in the creation in 
England of a race of peasant-proprietors, and the means 
can hardly be other than those which bid fair to succeed 
in Ireland. But a policy of land-purchase must not be 
entrusted to squires of the county councils, but rather to 
some national Commission working on the lines laid down 
for the Irish Congested District Board. (2) In the towns 
the housing and transit problems suggest measures 
sufficiently familiar. (3) But the main problem of raising 
a less pitiable and degraded race of town-children calls 
chiefly for a regulation of the hours of child and adoles- 
cent labour, which will leave to the growing lad not merely 
leisure but energy for education. (4) A humaner Poor 
Law coupled with old-age pensions touch the case of the 
most pitiable victims of a cruel and shiftless order. ‘The 
financial side of such projects as these must be met by 
economies at the expense of our “ Empire builders,” by a 
graduated income-tax, and by a more judicious system of 
land taxation. 

Mr. John Burns’s eloquent article on “Chinese 
Labour ” in the same review, disdaining the cheaper argu- 
ments that derive their force from an appeal to a more or 


less protectionist sentiment, puts the case against the new 
slavery on the highest humanitarian ground. The featur: 
of a terribly convincing indictment is a lurid picture of the 
conditions that actually rule in South African compounds, 
based for the most part on official statistics. The atti- 
tude of the Jew capitalist towards coloured labour is suffi- 
ciently suggested by the fact that the death-rate in the 
Rand mines among the Kaffirs from November, 1902, to 
July, 1903, was actually 70 per 1,000 per annum. We 
read of mines where the “ boys” go to work at six, and 
receive their first meal at noon, a mess of partially-cook2d 
food, which is to serve them till their labour finishes at 
seven. Of some 316 “boys” imported from Central 
Africa in 1903, for the Robinson Deep mine, eight died 
in three weeks, 150 were in hospital, and thirty were in- 
valided every day. These conditions, and the reduc- 
tion of wages from 63s. 6d. per month before the Jameson 
Raid to 33s. after the war sufficiently explain the scarcity 
oi black labour which has led to the demand for Chinese 
serts. 


The Fortnightly Review presents a varied and in- 
teresting bill of fare. There is a vague article on things- 
in-general, by Maurice Maeterlinck, and a gentle rhapsody 
on the wind by the Poet Laureate, and a well-written 
“plea for a reformed theatre,” by Mrs. Crackanthorpe, 
balanced by statistics of strikes analysed by Mr. Holt 
Schooling, and a variety of articles on foreign affairs— 
home politics are an uncomfortable topic. Much the 
best of these is a fair and sympathetic discussion of the 
difficulties of an Anglo-Russian entente by “ Coloniensis.” 
There is much wisdom in his warning that a defeat of 
Russia in the Far East will be far from crippling her 
energies or slackening her efforts at expansion. Foiled in 
Manchuria in her march towards a warm sea, her natural 
path must be through Persia. 


In the Contemporary Review perhaps the most illumi- 
nating article is that by O. Elzbacher on “ The Chemical 
Industry of Germany,” who, believing in “ scientific tariffs,” 
yet proves that it is a better way for a State to intervene in 
industry by subsidising scientific research, the results of 
which are open to everybody. Thus human power has 
found how to rival the natural products of tropical coun- 
tries by applied chemistry, and Germany, being nearer to 
Europe, undersells West Indian sugar, Indian indigo, and 
Japanese camphor. By the side of this paper Sir M. 
Foster's, in the Nineteenth Century, on the State Scientific 
Research, is as a prayer to a thank-offering, and the prayer 
is rather vague (of course Sir M. Foster is thinking primarily 
of pathology, not of economics). In the Contemporary we 
also notice Mr. H. V. Weisse on the religion of the school- 
lroy ; he seems to think that the barbarian tyranny of cus- 
tom and the Code are influences too anti-religious in school- 
boy life. Mr. George Barlow deals with the transfiguration 
4 matter—briefly, he seems to think that love will always 
crave for incarnation, and that a non-Pagan view of the 
eternity of love has grown up in modern English poetry. In 
the Winzteenth Century Mr. Charles Stewart wants a public 
park for Scotland, like the American Yosemite Valley, say 
in Jura or Rum. Sir Robert Anderson replies to the “ Ex- 
prisoner on Professional Crime.” He says that the “ Ex- 
prisoner ” was thinking chiefly of the criminal of force, while 
he wishes to deal with the criminal of fraud. Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff deals with Lord Acton’s letters—his procedure 
is chiefly to use his own long experience to check the im- 
pressions which Lord Acton formed of various people. The 
Monthly Review contains articles on Queen Anne’s De- 
fence Committee, by Julian Corbett, a candid statement 
of Dutch feeling by Apoikos, writing on “ Representsative 
Government in the Transvaal” ; “ My Golden Sisters,” by 
M. Edith Durham; and a moving picture of Macedonian 
Life. Professor Patrick Geddes, in a “ Gardener’s View of 
Science, Old and New,” reminds us that bygone civilisations 
knew many things for which we give them little credit. 
Mr. A. Cameron Taylor describes (with illustrations) some 
“ Pictorial Relics of Third Century Christianity.” 
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SUNDIAL MOTTOES. 


HEt1o-Tropes; or New Posies for Sundials. By John Par- 
menter. 1625. Edited by Perceval Landon. London: 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. LANDON, in his preface to this book, explains that 

John Parmenter was priest of a small collegiate chapel at 

Wingham, in Kent, for nearly sixty years, and died in 1629. 

He left a MS. collection of sundial mottoes, some of them 

in Latin with his own translation to them, and all with his 

own comments. It is a pity that Mr. Landon has not given 
all the Latin originals with Parmenter’s translations, for 
his translations are evidently apt to be very free and often 
seem to have lost a good deal of the significance of the 
originals. The comments show a pretty, childish, ingenuity, 
and a wish to edify that sometimes leads the commentator 
rather far from his text. Thus, from the motto: “I cannot 
argue, while you speak I work,” he is led through several re- 
flections into this somewhat remote one: “It is best that 

a woman employ her heade and a man his handes, thus is 

the worser part of either made more perfect.” Sometimes 

there is a strange, artless solemnity in his comments. After 
the motto, “ Death and I chime no bell,” he begins, “ My 

little sister died suddenly as she was at ball, and I am a 

verie old man.” 

‘In sunnie hours. from marke to marke, 
Unconstantly I leap: 
But, womanlike, when comes the darke, 
My Pole-stars course I keepe.” 
Parmenter will not agree to this pretty compliment. 

“ Woman,” he says, “is but a barge, save when the wind is 
astern, and then a verie Phaselus.” “ Man looks too closely 
and my voice is dumb.” The comment to this is fine and 
strange: “For the interposition of his heade keepeth away 
the light from the diall. So also when the braine of man 
cometh betweene the voice of God and his earthlie traffic- 
ings, the latter profit but little by the inquiry.” The 
manuscript was certainly worth printing, though it contains 
few posies apt enough to be added to the small stock of 
those commonly in use. 








‘Tue Ecuo is the most literary of the Popular Evening 
Papers.”—Winpsor MAGazine. 
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Established 1868. 


FAVOURITE EVENING PAPER FOR FAMILY 
READING. 








Six Editions Dailyp—One Halfpenny. 





The Echo is the oldest paper of its price, and 
more fully than ever maintains its position as a 
good class Family Newspaper. It enjoys a very 
large and increasing circulation, and has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best read of the evening 


papers. It is unquestionably 


A Splendid Advertising Medium. 





‘* Tue Ecno is the best medium of the four (London half- 
penny evening papers) for advertisers.’’—To-Day. 
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MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. 


By Sir WM. LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. 
and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


With Portraits 


** Contains the story of a noble career, nobly told. It will be of intense 


interest to those who are familiar with the history and administration of India, 
and should be read by all who hold that the great deeds and splendid achieve- 
ments of our countrymen are among the most precious assets of our national 
life. . . . Justas the author is infected with his subject, so he infects us. 
We lay down the book with reluctance.” — 7imes. 


NAPOLEON. 


A Short Biography. By R. M. JOHNSTON, Author of 
‘The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849.” 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GREAT COLFERS : their methods at a glance. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM. With contributions by 
HAROLD H. HILTon, J. H. TAYLOR, JAMes Braip, ALEX. 
HERD, and HARRY VARDON. Illustrated by 268 Action- 
Photographs. Medium S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. 
By Professor WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
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Selected and Arranged by LEWIS CAMPBELL. Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. In cloth extra, gilt back and top, 
2s. 6d. net. Also in limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE, 


By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. Crown 8vyo, 7s. 6d, 
net. 











An 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


“This treasure-trove of humour, 
all so fresh, neat, and nicely 
tempered.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


Westminster Cartoons, 


1903. 
By F. C. GOULD. 











“Mr. Gould’s satire is as genially 
humorous as it is pictorially 
inimitable. He is always at his 
best when dealing with Our Joe 
—and F. C. G.’s best is very 
good indeed.” —Referee. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE chief event of the week, from the point of view 
of the City, was the appearance of the Japanese 
loan— £10,000,0c0 at 93%, in Six per Cent. bonds with 
seven years to run, yielding the investors about 7% per 
cent., allowing for capital increment on redemption. The 
bonds were dealt in, before the issue of the prospectus, at 
3 premium and upwards, and there was a great rush to 
subscribe ; certainly the high yield makes the security at- 
tractive enough, especially when we consider the business- 
like manver in which the Japanese have begun the war 
and are carrying it on. It is, indeed, announced from 
Tokio that the proceeds of this loan will not be spent on 
the war at all, but will be left in London as a protection for 
Japan’s gold standard and a guarantee against adverse 
movements in her exchange. All which may be part of the 
present programme, but it must be remembered that Rus- 
sian stubbornness and power of taking punishment may 
make the war an indefinitely long and expensive proceed- 
ing, and I must admit that I shall be surprised if this proves 
to be the only opportunity that British investors are given 
of proving their confidence in Japanese military and finan- 
cial strength. 


However, there can be no doubt that the loan has 
already been a great success ; they say it has been applied 
for twenty times over, or, rather, the half of it that is being 
offered in London. Probably the half that New York is 
taking will be subscribed for with similar enthusiasm, but 
it does not look ‘at present as if New York would be in a 
position to hold much of its share of the loan, and I expect 
that the whole ten millions, or very nearly, will be in 
London before a fortnight is out. For New York has very 
little money to spare just now, and is feeling a little uneasy 
about a drain of gold to Paris and further heavy borrow- 
ing operations threatened by its great railroads. Wall 
Street will “stag” the loam very readily, and 
will sell its allotments in London, where the 
current enthusiasm will certainly absord them 
readily. The existing Japanese loans were de- 
pressed at first by the appearance of the -new issue, with 
its very favourable terms, but immediately rallied, and rose 
rapidly ; but Russian bonds have fallen steadily in price, 
and it is said that the new loan, placed with French 
bankers, can only be dealt in at a heavy discount. Con- 
sols inave again been remarkably firm, ur der the favourable 
influence of cheap money, and have gone well over go; 
Trish scrip is said to be very scarce, and is over 6 premium, 
while the premium on the new County Council stock is 
about 414, and a source of great discomfort to the anti- 
municipalizers-—or such of them as do not hold any stock. 


has. shared 
fire com- 


The Sun Fire Insurance Company 
fully in the prosperity enjoyed by 
panies last year. The premiums amounted 
to £1,222,666, am increase of £14,000, and the 
losses to £622,027, a decrease of £33,600; there was 
an increase of £8,000 odd in the expenses, and the sur- 
plus thus showed an increase of £39,000. Interest re- 
ceipts came to £85,983, and, after an addition of £6,000 
to the reserve for unexpired risks, £257,813 was carried 
to profit and loss account, which showed a credit balance 
of £349,859. Dividends of gs. 6d. per share being pro- 
vided for, £235,859 is carried forward. The funds on 
December 31 amounted to £2,421,803. 


This week’s issue of Electrical Investments illuminates 
its leader page with a scathing article on the subject of 
“the ‘all-red’ Pacific Cable—that experiment in uncom- 
mercial patriotism,” and gives a very pretty picture of 
what Jingoism can do when it is turned loose on business 
problems and starts to handle them in the scientific spirit 
beloved of Birmingham. In deference to Electrical In- 
vestments it is only fair to add that this is not the point of 
its homily, which is devoted to denunciation of all State- 
controlled enterprise ; but that, of course, is its engaging 


little habit, and I need hardly remark that in my opinion_ 


the text fits my deductions much more aptly. In any case 
the story gives a pretty example of the shady methods of 
business, broken promises, and loss to the tax-payer that 
are necessarily associated with efforts to mix up Jingoism 
and commerce. 


The Colonial Office, we are told, when the cable com- 
panies protested against the injury that the thin red line 
under the sea was bound to do them, “ gave the assurance 
that the primary object of the Government was not com- 
petition. It would be the duty of the Government, the 
companies were told, to avoid unnecessary injury to the 
shareholders. It was further stated that the 
reduced rates would certainly lead to-an increased volume 
of business, and that there would be ample and remunera- 
tive work for both routes. As might have been expected, 
these comforting assurances have been belied by the event. 
The Government has not even kept up the pretence of 
avoiding the usual methods of an anxious competitor. 
Energetic canvassers are employed in the principal capitals 
of Australia, and the Governments interested have made 
arrangements for all undirected telegrams, both in Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain, handed in at their offices, to be 
transmitted by the Pacific cable only. In these 
and kindred ways the Government has pigeon-holed its 
promises and entered into the keenest rivalry with the 
cable companies.” 


The results of this nicely-conducted enterprise are in 
strict accordance with economic justice. “The Canadian 
and Australian Governments are becoming alarmed at the 
large sums periodically required to make up the heavy 
deficit on the interest of the Pacific cable and its working. 
The traffic also has not responded to the low tariff, as 
predicted by the Colonial Office, with the exception of that 
between America and Australia, which has somewhat in- 
creased; but this is chiefly to the benefit of the com- 
mercial community in the United States, who obtain a con- 
siderable reduction of tariff in their trade competition 
with Great Britain.” Is not this a perfectly lovely 
reductio ad absurdum of Imperialistic enterprise ? The 
Pacific cable is the one concrete result of all the Im- 
perialist bunkum that has been talked in recent years 
about drawing closer the ties which unite the colonies and 
the Mother Country. Its effects have been injuring to 
British shareholders, with whom it has competed, injuring 
to taxpayers of Great Britain and the colonie’, who have 
to make good the loss earned by the cable, and benefit to 
the Yankee trader. | Such is the scientific treatment of 
commerce which we are asked to introduce into every de- 
partment of our industrial life—no wonder that the 
Americans were not much alarmed by the expected success 
of the fiscal reform humbug. And then the Jingoes want 
to tell us that Mr. Chamberlain, under whose régime 
this fatuity of an all-red cable was inaugurated, is the 
greatest administrator who has ever adorned his country’s 
councils. 


As for prospectuses, Johannesburg offers £1,500,000 
Four per Cent. stock at 93. and Farrow’s Credit Bank an 


unspecified number of £1 shares. Janus. 
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